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ASSOCIATION  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


The  practice  has  grown  up  of  publish¬ 
ing  certain  specific  matters  of  interest  to 
the  Association  in  certain  particular  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Quarterly.  Thus  the  July 
number  carried  the  Official  Roster  and 
The  Lists  of  Accredited  Institutions. 
The  current  (October)  number  contains 
the  Lists  of  Standing  Committees  and 
certain  sections  of  the  Official  Steno- 
typed  Proceedings.  The  January  num¬ 
ber  will  carry  the  Lists  of  Individuals 
Attending  the  Annual  Meetings  and  Ad¬ 
ditional  Official  Proceedings.  Besides 
these  matters  of  business  each  issue 
seeks  to  present,  in  a  balanced  manner, 
materials  relating  to  each  of  the  three 
Commissions  and  to  the  Association 
taken  as  a  unit. 

Conforming  to  these  ideals,  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  Quarterly  contains 
several  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
different  groups  assembled  in  annual 
meetings  last  April,  certain  formal  re¬ 
ports  that  were  made,  a  number  of 
“floor  discussions,”  and  the  remarks  of 
the  guests  of  honor  at  the  Banquet  Ses¬ 
sion.  The  Editor  has  used  no  particular 
rhyme  or  reason  in  placing  these  in  se¬ 
quence  but  has  distributed  them  as  prac¬ 
tical  judgment  dictated. 

A  TEN-YEAR  INDEX 

The  April  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
has  regularly  carried  an  index  of  all 


materials  published  during  the  year.  It 
has,  however,  seemed  desirable  to  the 
Editor  to  have  an  enlarged  and  more 
comprehensive  index  covering  a  longer 
period  of  time.  Last  spring  the  Quarter¬ 
ly  rounded  out  ten  years  of  its  exist- 
ance.  Taking  the  cue  from  this  fact,  the 
Editor  has  had  compiled  a  complete  ref¬ 
erence  table  of  all  materials  that  have 
been  published  in  our  official  organ  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  This  extended  index 
will  be  found  in  this  number  of  the 
Quarterly.  It  should  serve  useful  pur¬ 
poses  in  helping  investigators  to  follow 
the  development  of  certain  policies  and 
ideas  during  the  decade. 

A  SLIGHT  ERROR 

In  the  list  of  Accredited  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education  published  in  the 
July  Quarterly  the  name  of  the  town 
in  which  the  Nebraska  State  Normal 
College  is  located  was  misspelled  (p. 
71).  The  college  is  in  Chadron,  not 
Cbardon. 

HONOR  WHERE  HONOR  IS  DUE 

In  the  July  Quarterly  the  Editor 
gave  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association  pre¬ 
sided  at  certain  sessions  of  the  April 
meeting.  Inadvertently  the  name  of 
Dean  J.  V.  Breitwieser  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  was  omitted  from  the 
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list.  Dr.  Breitwieser  presided  over  the 
first  half  of  the  general  session  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon. 

ACCREOITMENT  IN  OUR  TERRITORIES 

Today  five  regional  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies  divide  the  entire  United  States 
among  themselves.  The  North  Central 
Association  includes  twenty  states;  the 
Southern  Association,  eleven  states;  the 
New  England  Association,  six  states; 
the  Middle  States  Association,  five  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  the 
Northwest  Association,  seven  states 
(Montana,  is  a  member  of  both  the 
North  Central  and  the  Northwest  As¬ 
sociations). 

But  has  anyone  thought  of  the  status 
of  the  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges 
located  in  our  territorial  possessions? 
As  each  one  must  know  when  he  stops  to 
consider  the  matter,  there  are  a  num¬ 


ber  of  very  fine  educational  institutions 
in  these  outlying  sections  of  America. 
Are  their  graduates  received  on  an  equal 
footing  with  graduates  from  high  schools 
and  colleges  found  within  the  forty- 
eight  states?  Happily  so;  for  our  sister 
Associations  whose  territories  touch  the 
sea-boards  have  recognized  the  problem 
and  met  it.  Thus  the  Northwest  As¬ 
sociation  accredits  thirteen  secondary 
schools  of  Alaska  and  one  high  school  in 
Hawaii,  while  the  Middle  States  Asso¬ 
ciation  accredits  two  high  schools  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  (strange  as 
may  seem)  one  secondary  school — the 
International  School  of  Geneva  —  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  while  the  South¬ 
ern  Association  accredits  the  American 
School  Foundation  of  Mexico  City, 
Mexico,  D.F.  Moreover,  the  Northwest 
Association  accredits  the  University  of 
Alaska. 
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CERTAIN  FLCXDR  DISCUSSIONS 


I.  QUESTIONING  DR.  BRUMBAUGH 


The  July  issue  of  the  Quarterly  car¬ 
ried  the  address  (pp.  43-5°)  of  Dean 
A.  J.  Brumbaugh  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  entitled  “An  Outline  of  a  Per¬ 
sonnel  Program  for  the  Small  College.” 
Following  this  address  (which  was  de¬ 
livered  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing)  many  questions  were  asked  Dr. 
Brumbaugh  by  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  These  questions  and  Dr.  Brum¬ 
baugh’s  replies  thereto  were  taken  down 
by  a  stenotypist.  Space  in  the  July 
Quarterly  did  not  permit  of  their  in- 
dusion  there.  However  this  floor  dis¬ 
cussion  elicited  so  much  interest  that 
the  full  proceedings  are  now  published 
here. — ^The  Editor. 

Chairman  Gage:  This  address  is  be¬ 
fore  you  for  discussion. 

President  Alfred  H.  Upham  (Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio) :  I  don’t  want 
to  discuss  the  paper,  but  I  do  want  to 
say  this:  Once  in  a  while,  in  our  experi¬ 
ence,  we  hear  a  paper  which  we  would 
like  very  much  to  have  been  able  to 
write.  In  my  case  I  feel  that  way  about 
this  paper.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  problem  of  sensitizing  faculties  to 
the  ne^s,  the  values,  in  this  kind  of 
work.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  here  feel  as  I  do,  a  desire  for 
sufficient  reprints  of  this  pap)er,  when  it 
shall  be  printed  in  the  (Quarterly,  so 
that  we  can  distribute  some  of  those  to 
members  of  our  faculty.  I  may  be  alone 
in  this  but  I  hardly  believe  I  am. 

Chair  mart  Gage:  President  Upham  of 
Miami  raises  the  question  of  reprints  of 
the  article  as  it  will  appear  doubtlessly 
in  the  Quarterly.  Let’s  have  a  little 
informal  voting  here.  How  many  would 
be  interested  in  getting  reprints  of  this 


address?  Just  raise  your  hands.  There 
is  a  generous  showing  of  hands.  That 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Editorial  Board  in  the 
publication  of  this  article. 

President  O.  C.  Kreinheder  (Valpa- 
riso  University,  Valpariso,  Ind.):  The 
question  comes  to  me  on  the  basis  of 
our  experience,  of  problem  cases  where 
counseling  is  seriously  necessary,  which 
we  usually  get  in  the  course  of  time, 
sometimes  rather  late,  sometimes  when 
we  can  stUl  be  of  some  service.  We  oper¬ 
ate  under  the  assumption  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  present  any  specific 
problems  are  getting  along  all  right.  Is 
there  any  way  you  might  suggest  where¬ 
by  one,  by  way  of  preliminary  discus¬ 
sion  in  a  personnel  committee,  might 
predetermine  where  emphasis  should  be 
placed,  so  as  to  reach  a  problem  before 
it  becomes  serious? 

I  don’t  know  whether  I  have  stated 
the  question  as  clearly  as  it  might  be 
done,  but  this  is  always  the  thing  that 
I  find  in  our  work:  When  a  student  has 
become  a  problem,  then  he  requires  con¬ 
siderable!  attention.  I  have  said  to  some 
of  my  associates  that  if  we  had  watched 
all  the  details,  all  the  tests  and  every¬ 
thing  else,  we  might  have  anticipated 
some  of  these  difficulties  and  prevented 
them.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  done? 

Dean  Brumbaugh:  I  think  there  are 
three  approaches  that  could  be  made 
there,  that  are  very  helpful.  First  of  all, 
the  faculty  counselor  should  maintain 
a  rather  continuous  and  close  contact 
with  the  students  by  rather  frequent 
interviews  when  they  are  first  starting. 
They  can  often  sense  it  in  those  inter¬ 
views,  all  of  the  interviews,  in  my  judg- 
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ment,  being  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
the  educational  interest  of  the  student, 
but,  through  that  educational  interest, 
looking  back  into  the  difficulties  that 
may  be  protruding  themselves  in  the 
experience  of  the  student. 

Second,  by  securing  supplementary 
reports  from  all  faculty  members,  a 
brief  written  paragraph,  characterizing 
the  work  of  the  student  and  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  student  and  whatever  a  fac¬ 
ulty  member  may  sense  to  be  a  problem 
in  the  experience  of  that  student. 

Third,  if  you  can  use  a  plan  of  upper 
class  advisers  or  counselors,  people  being 
on  the  campus  from  the  upper  classes 
and  meeting  the  freshmen  and  keeping 
in  touch  with  them,  I  find  those  reports 
from  upper  class  counselors  are  fre¬ 
quently  most  revealing,  because  they 
have  a  contact  with  the  student  from  an 
angle  that  neither  a  counselor  nor  a 
faculty  member  has.  An  occasional  re¬ 
port  from  an  upper  class  counselor  to 
the  student’s  adviser  or  to  the  director 
of  personnel  will  frequently  be  revealing. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  this,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  one  other  point  you  men¬ 
tioned,  incidentally.  Counselors  need 
constantly  to  be  reminded  more  or  less 
of  the  range  of  possible  difficulties.  I 
think  that  counselors,  like  some  of  the 
professional  people  whom  I  know,  very 
quickly  tend  to  develop  a  certain  stereo¬ 
typed  pattern  of  difficulties  and  attempt 
to  explain  the  problem  of  interest  in 
terms  of  that  stereotyped  pattern.  That 
is  the  thing  we  have  to  avoid  and  keep 
out  of  as  far  as  possible.  I  think  fre¬ 
quent  interviews  among  counselors 
themselves  will  help  keep  their  point 
of  view  somewhat  broad. 

Dean  Blanchard  (De  Paul  Univer¬ 
sity):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  this  question  or,  rather,  I  will  put 
it  in  the  form  of  this  statement.  As  I 
understand  from  this  excellent  paper, 
it  is  within  the  province  of  a  counselor 


of  students  and  of  the  faculty  to  really 
attempt  to  help  that  student  in  the 
course  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  in 
college,  perhaps  longer,  discovering  his 
special  aptitudes  and  to  help  direct 
him  towards  that  field  of  activity  which 
he  may  hope  to  devote  himself  to  the 
rest  of  his  life,  more  or  less  with  the 
idea  of  attaining  the  greatest  success. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Dean  Brumbaugh'.  Yes,  sir. 

Dean  Blanchard'.  You  have  all  heard 
people,  and  you  still  hear  them,  who  are 
connected  particularly  with  the  college 
of  liberal  arts,  take  this  stand,  that  as 
long  as  he  is  a  student  in  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  he  mustn’t  think  anything 
at  all  about  what  he  is  going  to  do  after 
he  leaves  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  To 
me,  that  has  always  seemed  quite  un¬ 
wise,  to  say  the  least. 

-I  cannot  understand  how  any  stu¬ 
dent  can  afford  to  spend  four  years  m 
a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  never  think 
about  what  he  is  likely  to  do  when  he 
gets  out.  But  if  he  can  find  out  his  spe¬ 
cial  aptitudes  for  law  or  medicine  or 
business  or  the  ministry  or  music  or  for 
some  particular  science,  or  economics, 
or  something  else,  I  cannot  understand 
why  he  could  not  be  carefully  directed 
along  those  fields  of  study  that  would 
lead  most  properly  and  effectively  into 
special  studies,  professional  studies,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  receive  that  proper 
breadth  of  education  which  we  do  all 
expect  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  this  personnel  service  is  that 
very  thing,  to  guide  the  student  in  the 
process  of  getting  a  broad  education 
but,  above  all  things,  to  help  him  find 
himself  and  to  get  oriented  and  to  get 
started  toward  the  thing  he  may  best  do 
effectively  after  he  leaves  college. 

Chairman  Gage:  Are  there  other 
questions? 

Mr.  George  N.  Carman  (Chicago, 
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Dl.):  I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  isn’t 
danger  of  asking  the  faculty  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  matter  of  administration,  and 
if  there  isn’t  danger,  at  the  same  time, 
in  making  formal  an  arrangement  which, 
if  left  by  itself,  would  accomplish  the 
ad  more  satisfactorily? 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  is 
this  question  of  personnel  a  matter  of 
instruction  or  administration?  I  think 
students  (and  I  speak  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience)  are  very  anxious  to  consult 
with  those  that  they  feel  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  advise  them  intelligently.  I  do 
feel  that,  in  general,  students  do  not 
find  many  in  the  educational  institu¬ 
tion  who  are  in  a  position  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give  them  the  time  and  attention 
that  their  particular  interests  require. 
But  the  two  questions  that  I  had  in 
mind  especially  were  the  question  of 
expecting  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
who  are  engaged  primarily  to  give  in¬ 
struction — if  we  aren’t  in  danger  all 
along  the  line  of  assuming  that  they  will 
devote  more  time  to  the  question  of 
administration  and  thus  interfere  with 
their  special  work,  and  also  the  question 
if  we  accomplish  by  a  set,  definite  ar¬ 
rangement  as  much  as  we  would  if  we 
left  it  very  largely  to  be  adjusted. 

My  own  experience  is  that  students 
come  in  contact  with  members  of  the 
faculty  who  are  greatly  interested  in 
their  welfare  and  are  influenced  by  their 
advice.  It  isn’t  anything  that  is  definitely 
arranged,  but  it  arranges  itself  in  a  way 
that  I  think  is  very  often  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  if  it  were  definitely  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Chairman  Gage'.  Do  you  have  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  make  to  that? 

Dean  Brumbaugh:  I  will  say  two 
things  in  answer  to  that:  First  of  all,  as 
I  visit  most  colleges  at  the  present  time 
I  find  they  have  a  faculty  committee 
on  scholarship  to  which  are  referred  all 
those  cases  of  students  who  are  mak¬ 


ing  satisfactory  progress.  That  commit¬ 
tee,  under  certain  legislation  made  by 
the  faculty  itself,  generally  imposes  a 
status  of  probation  or  dismissal  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  and  its  discharging 
is  a  distinctly  administrative  duty. 

What  I  propose  here  as  a  substitute 
is  more  strictly  an  educational  function, 
simply  another  asp>ect  of  education,  sup¬ 
plementing  the  regular,  formalized  class¬ 
room  subject  matter  instruction,  so  as  to 
get  at  the  total  progress  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  personality  of  the  student, 
instead  of  simply  assuming  that  we  shall 
arbitrarily  apply  certain  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  it  is 
necessary  to  supplement  that  by  mak¬ 
ing  more  adequate  provision  for  con¬ 
tacting  students,  particularly  with  a 
view  to  discovering  the  more  serious 
difficulties  that  call  for  a  more  highly 
specialized  understanding  and  approach 
than  faculty  members  as  a  whole  can 
make,  either  in  terms  of  time,  in  terms 
of  interest  or  in  terms  of  their  own  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  for  that  kind  of 
work. 

President  Harper:  One  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  or,  rather,  one  of  the  arguments  in 
this  very  interesting  and  very  helpful 
paper  was  this,  that  there  would  be  no 
national  fraternities  on  the  campus  of 
a  college  of  this  size.  I  ask  if  that  is  not 
a  question  that  yields  to  debate  and 
argument,  whether  it  is  not  now  ac¬ 
cepted  as  axiomatic. 

I  have  been  in  an  environment  for  a 
a  decade  where  we  didn’t  have  them 
and  where  they  were  greatly  desired, 
and  I  am  now  in  an  environment  where 
they  do  have  them  and  where,  so  far  as 
I  can  tell,  they  are  greatly  desired.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  Dean 
Brumbaugh  would  share  with  us  a  little 
of  his  own  feeling  about  the  principle 
of  the  matter,  and  particularly  this,  if 
you  have  them  you  want  to  do  the  right 
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and  constructive  thing.  Can  they  be  ad¬ 
ministratively  used  in  a  fine  social  and 
educational  way? 

Chairman  Gage’.  President  Harp>er 
who  has  just  spoken  isn’t  just  freshly 
hatched  as  a  college  president,  but  he 
has  just  been  born  again. 

Dean  Brumbaugh’.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  setting  up  a  hypothetical  institu¬ 
tion.  In  this  hypothetical  institution  I 
did  assume  the  premise  that  there  were 
no  national  fraternities  or  sororities.  My 
feeling  has  been  (you  ask  me  for  my 
personal  point  of  view,  and  I  am  ex¬ 
pressing  that  only)  that,  if  I  were  or¬ 
ganizing  an  institution  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  as  I  attempted  to  set  this  one  up, 

I  would  attempt  to  find  adequate  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  fraternities  and  sorori¬ 
ties.  Don’t  ask  me  what;  I  will  have  to 
work  that  out.  And  the  campus  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  suffer  a  serious  loss.  My 
feeling  is,  on  the  other  hand,  where  they 
exist,  they  should  be  capitalized  upon  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  are,  from  the 
standpoint  of  making  an  educational 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  students 
rather  than  becoming  a  source  of  dis¬ 
traction  to  a  student  when  he  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  under  way  in  his  educa¬ 
tional  program.  That  might  involve  the 
matter  of  deferred  rushing  and  pledging, 
giving  the  student  an  opportunity  to  get 
started.  If  we  could  develop  enough  con¬ 
fidence  among  fraternities,  we  could  de¬ 
velop  something  more  than  a  spineless 
nonentity  in  the  interfratemity  council 
that  would  take  hold  of  the  problems 
and  actually  deal  with  them. 

I  may  say,  incidentally,  the  institu¬ 
tion  with  which  President  Harper  is  now 
connected,  among  all  those  I  have  vis¬ 
ited,  represents  one  of  the  finest  situa¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  fraternities  that 
I  have  seen.  If  that  could  be  duplicated 
on  a  good  many  other  campuses,  I 
would  be  happy  to  see  the  fraternity 
situation  reach  that  p>oint. 


Member’.  May  I  make  two  observa¬ 
tions?  The  first  one  is  judged  by  a  tut 
of  experience.  One  must  be  careful,  at 
least  cautious  in  saying  to  a  faculty, 
“All  the  advice  you  give  is  equally  valu¬ 
able,’’  because,  we  know  you  could  kiO 
a  patient  by  too  many  doctors  on  the 
case.  Counseling  ought  to  be  tentative 
up  to  a  certain  point.  I  fully  agree  with 
what  Dean  Brumbaugh  has  said,  but 
there  are  reservations.  Someone  ulti¬ 
mately  must  take  some  responsibility, 
but  not  everybody  must  take  all  the  r^ 
sponsibility  all  the  time,  if  we  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  academic  peace. 

The  other  observation  grows  out  of 
this:  About  a  decade  ago  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  published  “Pupil  Adjust¬ 
ment”  which  has  become  a  kind  of  hoco- 
pus  classicus  for  case  studies  on  the 
secondary  level.  We  need  something  like 
that  on  the  college  level.  We  need  it 
rather  seriously  at  times.  When  you 
stop  to  think  that  the  average  physician, 
meeting  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  recog¬ 
nizes  that  because  there  have  been  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  typhoid  fever 
cases  before  that  one,  and  he  has  learned 
through  his  profession  and  throu^ 
thousands  of  case  records  precisely  what 
to  look  for  in  typhoid  fever,  then  we 
realize  that  there  is  something  back  of  it 

Nobody  knows  very  much  about  this, 
and  my  advice  is  as  good  as  that  of  any¬ 
one.  I  wonder  if,  after  all,  we  must  not 
ultimately  have,  before  we  can  be  on 
solid  ground,  something  like  what  the 
competent  scientist  has,  a  very  suitable 
number  of  case  studies  that  sketch  the 
general  direction  of  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  rather  than  furnishing  him  rigid 
patterns  which  are  assumed  too  often,  I 
^think. 

President  Frank  E.  Mossman  (South¬ 
western  College,  Winfield,  Kansas):  I 
should  like  to  ask  Dean  Brumbaugh  just 
what  he  would  do,  after  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  college,  if  a  group  of  workers 
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would  come  in  from  very  well  meaning 
organizations,  workers  psychiatrically 
minded,  who  would  take  over  the  social 
leadership  three  or  four  days  and  estab¬ 
lish  new  order  and  re-establish  certain 
principles  on  the  campus  and  stir  up  the 
campus.  Is  there  no  protection  against 
that? 

Dean  Brumbaugh'.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  think  anybody’s  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion,  particularly  any  college  president’s 
answer,  is  as  good  as  mine.  Somebody 
back  here  suggested  “Shoot  him.”  I 
think  I  would  agree. 

Member:  Since  the  institution  was 
hypothetical,  less  than  500  students,  and 
you  set  up,  also  six  counselors,  could 
you  be  more  specific  about  how  many 
students  should  be  assigned  to  one  coun¬ 
selor?  You  say  the  faculty  member’s 
load  is  reduced  half,  eight  hours  a  week. 
It  isn’t  very  specific.  Your  enrollment 
is  less  than  500,  and  you  set  up  six  coun¬ 
selors,  I  believe.  I  would  like  to  know 
just  about  what  is  the  best  for  one  fac¬ 
ulty  member  to  have  under  the  program 
you  set  up  for  the  counselors. 

Dean  Brumbaugh:  I  was  going  rough¬ 
ly  on  the  assumption  that  the  faculty 
members  at  the  time  might  be  reduced 
a  third,  the  teaching  load  by  a  third 
rather  than  a  half.  He  would  probably 
carry  a  load  of  around  125  students,  as 
a  student  advisory  load.  That  would 
have  to  be  adjusted  somewhat  in  terms 
of  the  functions,  the  facilities  available, 
the  secretarial  help,  the  sources  avail¬ 
able,  and  so  on.  I  should  say  that 
might  be  a  somewhat  heavy  load.  I  have 
a  staff  that  carries  a  student  load  of 
13s  per  adviser  on  eight  hours  a  week. 
I  think  that  is  somewhat  excessive,  but 
they  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job. 

Member:  I  should  like  to  ask  Dean 
Brumbaugh  if  the  students  would  be 
allocated  by  name  to  specific  counselors, 
or  if  they  would  fall  into  this  counseling 
program  just  as  part  of  the  regular  in¬ 


troduction  to  the  educational  procedure, 
or  do  they  get  this  guidance  through 
their  own  volition? 

Dean  Brumbaugh:  I  think  the  least 
satisfactory  procedure  is  to  allow  stu¬ 
dents  to  choose  the  counselor,  particu¬ 
larly  freshmen  just  coming  into  the 
institution,  because  they  will  usually 
choose  upon  the  basis  of  advise  from 
upper  classmen.  The  upper  classmen  do 
have  very  definite  biases  in  terms  other 
than  the  efficiency  of  the  counselor. 

I  think  it  is  next  least  satisfactory 
to  assign  them  alphabetically,  that  is 
just  a  random  choice.  I  think  it  is  most 
satisfactory  to  make  the  assignment  of 
the  students  in  advance,  in  terms  of  ex¬ 
pressed  interests,  plus  such  estimate  as 
one  can  make  of  their  personal  traits  and 
qualifications  in  relation  to  the  fields  of 
interest  represented  by  the  advisers.  In 
other  words,  I  would  assign  them  some¬ 
what  carefully  in  terms  of  student  in¬ 
terest  and  personality  in  relation  to  the 
interests  and  personality  represented  by 
the  adviser. 

Member:  I  should  like  to  ask  Dean 
Brumbaugh  for  some  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  relationship  which  should 
exist  between  these  designated  counsel¬ 
ors  and  the  faculty  generally.  That 
would  prevent,  in  the  first  case,  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  miscellaneous  advisers  you  men¬ 
tioned,  and,  in  the  second  case,  would 
escape  responsibility  by  putting  it  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  counselor. 

Dean  Brumbaugh:  I  have  already 
suggested  one  relationship  that  I  think 
avoids  that  in  part,  asking  all  faculty 
members  to  report  information  regard¬ 
ing  students  in  their  classes,  that  may 
be  used  by  the  counselor,  the  director 
of  personnel  or  the  advisers  themselves 
suggesting  the  kind  of  information  that 
would  be  most  helpful  with  reference  to 
the  student. 

In  the  second  place,  the  counselors 
very  frequently  find  particular  problems 
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or  difficulties  that  students  encounter, 
which  they  may  well  either  relay  or  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  teacher  who  has  that  stu¬ 
dent  in  his  course,  thereby  gradually 
setting  up  an  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  think  would  work  rather  defi¬ 
nitely  toward  cooperation,  also  making 
available  to  faculty  members,  with  in¬ 
terpretation,  the  results  of  the  test 
scores.  I  don’t  believe  in  giving  faculty 
members  a  battery  of  test  scores  and 
letting  them  damn  the  student  upon  the 
basis  of  their  own  interpretation  of  those 
test  scores.  But  I  do  think  if  they  have 
an  estimate  of  the  student’s  characteris¬ 
tics  and  abilities,  it  is  frequently  help¬ 
ful  to  them.  I  tried  to  work  out  that 
type  of  relationship. 

President  John  S.  NoUen  (Grinnell 
College,  Grinnell,  Iowa):  An  observa¬ 
tion  and  a  question;  the  observation 
suggested  by  personal  exf>erience.  It 
happens  that  my  progress  was  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  from  that  of 
President  Harper,  from  a  small  college 
that  had  fraternities  and  sororities  to 
a  much  larger  college  that  has  none.  My 
experience,  very  limited  indeed,  but  such 
as  it  is,  is  this:  In  a  small  college  the 
fraternity  or  sorority  is  an  unmitigated 
nuisance.  In  the  second  place,  in  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  college  that  does  not 
have  them  and  in  which  the  students  do 
not  wish  them,  a  dormitory  system, 
properly  arranged,  takes  the  place  of 
the  sorority-fraternity  organization,  and 
assures  practically  all  the  advantages  of 
the  sorority  without  any  disadvantages. 

The  question  is  this:  I  would  like  to 
ask  Dean  Brumbaugh  whether  he  thinks 
it  is  possible  in  the  North  Central  ter¬ 
ritory,  perhaps  under  the  agency  of  this 
organization,  to  secure  in  the  course  of 
time  personnel  data  or  personality  data 
about  entering  students,  such  as  we  now 
get,  such  as  grows  out  of  continuous  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  type  that  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  East,  more  recently  under 


the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Founda-  h 
tion  I  wonder  whether  this  organization 
could  do  something  in  the  direction  of  tl 
getting  that  information,  supplementing  b 

the  academic  information  we  now  get  ti 
from  the  high  schools  in  regard  to  the  6 
student.  a 

Dean  Brumbaugh:  I  am  not  sure  it  a 

is  within  my  province  to  discuss  that  t 

question.  That  is  rather  a  large  question.  j 

My  personal  opinion  would  be  that  it  is  t 

altogether  feasible  to  develop  an  ap¬ 
proach  of  that  kind.  Once  or  twice  in  t 

my  paper  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  I 

the  North  Central  Association  constitu-  1 

ting  a  region  for  the  development  of  1 

a  cooperative  testing  program  which  i 

would  supply  a  lot  of  basic  information  i 

with  reference  to  students  and  their  ( 

qualifications  for  admission  to  the  vari-  < 

ous  institutions. 

'I  realize  that  is  loaded  with  some 
practical  problems  and  difficulties,  but  I 
think  along  with  that  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  develop  other  cooperative  ap¬ 
proaches  that  would  be  very  helpful  and 
valuable. 

Dr.  Davidson:  I  presume  that  in  a 
college  of  500,  such  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  here,  there  would  be  a  dean  of 
women.  I  presume  in  most  of  these  col¬ 
leges  there  are  deans  of  women.  With 
this  kind  of  set-up.  Dean  Brumbaugh, 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

First,  how  would  you  describe,  in  brief, 
the  duties  of  a  dean  of  women  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  organization?  Second,  should 
this  dean  of  women  do  some  teaching? 

Dean  Brumbaugh:  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  put  me  on  the  spot.  I  have  no  dean 
of  women  in  my  hypothetical  institu¬ 
tion.  I  assume  that  the  functions  usually 
provided  for  by  the  dean  of  women,  in 
part,  have  disappeared  in  this  institu¬ 
tion.  I  refer  to  regulatory  and  disciplin¬ 
ary  functions,  to  a  large  extent.  What  I 
would  do  with  the  dean  of  women,  if  I 
had  one,  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon 
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her  qualifications.  If  she  had  the  person¬ 
nel  point  of  view,  she  would  be  one  of 
the  people  upon  whom  I  would  rest 
heavily  for  the  administration  of  activi¬ 
ties,  particularly  those  relating  to  wom¬ 
en  and  women’s  organizations,  for  the 
administration  of  residences  for  women, 
and  for  sustaining  a  very  close  personal 
relationship  to  girls  as  far  as  their  ad¬ 
justments  and  their  problems  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

I  think  it  is  always  an  advantage  for 
a  personnel  officer  to  do  some  teaching, 
provided  he  is  a  good  teacher.  I  don’t 
know  of  anything  that  will  neutralize 
his  effectiveness  as  a  personnel  officer 
more  quickly  than  to  be  a  poor  teacher 
and  to  give  an  impression  that  counter¬ 
acts  his  favorable  approach  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  outside  of  the  classroom. 

Member:  Dean  Brumbaugh  referred 
to  the  fact  that  much  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  students  was,  of  course, 
available  to  the  p)ersonnel  officer,  and, 
also,  much  could  be  furnished  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty.  He  also  made  ref¬ 
erence  to  what  he  called  upper  class 
counselors.  I  would  like  to  have  him 
explain  a  little  more  what  he  means  by 
upper  class  counselors. 

Dean  Brumbaugh:  By  upper  class 
counselors  I  mean  what  is  in  some  insti¬ 
tutions  designated  as  the  big  sister  idea. 
I  go  somewhat  beyond  that,  however. 
I  think  of  a  group  of  well  selected  men 
and  women  who  have,  in  the  preceding 
years,  gone  through — first  of  all,  who 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  administration  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  office  in  helping  students  to  get 
started  effectively  in  that  institution, 
who  are  carefully  selected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  who  go  through  a  program  of 
training  in  the  preceding  year,  and  who 
come  back  to  the  institution  during 
freshman  week,  having  arranged  to 
meet  certain  students  individually  and 
be  somewhat  responsible,  I  won’t  say 


hold  their  hands  and  lead  them  around, 
but  be  somewhat  responsible  for  keep¬ 
ing  in  touch  with  those  students,  as 
representative  of  the  college  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  student  body,  but  co¬ 
operating  with  the  administration,  and 
who  will,  through  the  year,  keep  on  the 
lookout  for  those  particular  students, 
not  necessarily  walking  by  their  side 
every  day,  but  at  least  serving  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  liason  representative,  through 
the  student  body,  of  the  administration 
in  helping  this  student  to  get  started. 
That  program  is  in  effect  in  several  insti¬ 
tutions  and  is  operating  very  effectively, 
particularly  among  women.  Somehow  it 
has  hardly  gotten  going  among  men.  It 
is  especially  difficult  in  institutions 
where  you  have  fraternities,  again,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  fraternity  jealousies  that 
project  themselves  through  the  rushing 
situation,  to  the  point  where  you  do  not 
have  that  free  relationship  between  up¬ 
per  class  men  and  freshman  men. 

President  W.  G.  Clippinger  (Otter- 
bein  College,  Westerville,  Ohio):  I  do 
not  know  how  directly  it  bears  upon  the 
discussion,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  relevant 
with  reference  to  the  questions  asked  by 
someone  here  as  to  the  background  of 
a  student’s  record  when  he  comes  as  a 
freshman  to  college.  The  average  prin¬ 
cipal  who  makes  a  report  on  entrance 
blanks,  whether  they  are  furnished  by 
the  college  or  provided  by  the  high 
school,  is  not  a  very  accurate  informer, 
as  a  rule.  He  plays  up  the  good  quali¬ 
ties,  soft  piedals  the  poor  qualities,  and 
it  takes  a  half  year  or  more  until  the 
administrative  officer  learns  to  know 
him. 

In  Ohio  there  is  an  experiment  going 
on  now.  If  Dean  Ogum  of  Muskingum 
College  is  here,  I  will  sit  down  and  ask 
him  to  explain  it  because  they  and  the 
Ohio  State  University  are  the  prime 
movers  of  it.  But  we  are  cooperating  in 
the  Ohio  College  Association  to  secure 
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an  amount  of  data  on  a  uniform  en¬ 
trance  blank  which  is  furnished  coopera¬ 
tively  by  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
and  concentrated  in  the  committee 
whose  headquarters  are  at  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Then  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  distributed  to  all  the  colleges  for 
which  the  students  make  preference, 
first,  second  and  third  preference. 

On  those  blanks  there  is  a  very  fine 
amount  of  data  which  the  college  men 
and  the  high  school  men  have  worked 
out  jointly.  It  isn’t  a  question  of  per¬ 
sonal  opinion,  exactly,  on  the  part  of 
the  principal  or  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  when  he  makes  application  on  the 
standard  blanks,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
getting  at  those  facts  which  have  been 
gathered  in  that  year,  and  by  which  a 
college  can  immediately  get  a  better  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  student. 

Up  to  this  time  about  40,000  blanks 
of  that  kind  have  been  furnished  in 
very  fine  spirit  by  the  high  schools  of 
Ohio.  It  begins  to  look,  although  it  is 
an  avowed  experiment,  as  though  we 
have  made  a  very  decided  step  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  getting  the  data.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  data  provided  on  these  blanks, 
a  wealth  of  data  which  will  enable  the 
colleges  in  Ohio  to  take  their  first  step 
toward  counseling  and  personnel  work 
in  a  far  more  intelligent  way  than  here¬ 
tofore,  which,  in  a  large  measure,  has 
been  at  random.  I  am  mentioning  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  may  know 
what  the  committee  is  doing. 

I  may  say  the  colleges  themselves  are 
making  a  special  contribution  of  funds 
by  which  this  can  be  done.  Hollerith 
cards,  on  which  are  punched  the  records, 
are  distributed,  being  distributed  right 
along  to  colleges,  and  a  very  valuable 
lot  of  information  is  being  secured  in 
that  way.  It  arose  out  of  a  question  of 
high  pressure  methods  in  soliciting  stu¬ 
dents,  to  which  reference  was  made  by 
Dean  Brumbaugh,  and  it  also  grows  out 


of  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  lack  d 
adequacy  of  information  on  the  blanks 
furnished  by  the  high  schools.  We  rathe 
think  that  both  of  these  problems  will  be 
solved  in  part  by  this  system  which  is 
now  being  tried. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Marsh:  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  asking  a  second  question  in  the  same 
session,  but  this  problem  is  in  the  offing 
in  our  state  and  several  others.  I  hope 
if  the  Association  has  not  done  so,  there 
will  be  a  brief  statement  issued  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  selection  of  students  for 
state  institutions.  In  our  state  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  there  is  a  movement  to  try  to 
bring  everybody  into  at  least  junior  col¬ 
lege,  and  the  question  is  being  asked  by 
our  legislature,  can  this  Association  or 
can  a  state  college  say  to  a  student  who 
has  an  average,  say,  of  75  per  cent,  if  1 
may  put  it  that  way,  “You  cannot  come 
to  our  school,  but  one  who  has  90  per 
cent  may  come.”  It  may  not  be  very 
important  now,  but  I  think  that  is  in  the 
offing.  I  hope  to  have  some  information 
on  it  soon. 

Chairman  Gage:  Your  question  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Commission  or  to  the 
Association,  is  it?  It  is  concerning  the 
legality  of  the  selection  of  students  by  a 
state  institution.  I  have  heard  a  stat^ 
ment  made  at  some  one  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  or  meetings  preliminary  to  this  ses¬ 
sion  that  the  state  institution  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  receive  graduates  of  approved 
high  schools  in  the  state  but  that  it  is 
not  compelled  to  retain  them  after  ad¬ 
mission. 

Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dean 
Brumbaugh  his  opinion  of  the  value  of 
faculty  conferences,  particularly  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  perhaps 
every  six  weeks,  at  which  time  the  prog¬ 
ress  or  lack  of  it,  occurring  in  the  class¬ 
room  is  cleared  among  all  the  teachers 
dealing  with  a  given  group  of  students, 
and  at  that  same  time  the  test  results  of 
the  personnel  officers  and  so  forth,  meet- 
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ing  with  that  group.  Is  that  something, 
in  your  opinion,  that  is  worth  while?  Is 
it  asking  too  much  of  the  faculty  to  have 
another  meeting  at  which  time  they  deal 
entirely  with  what  is  happening  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  groups? 

Dean  Brumbaugh:  I  think  my  imme¬ 
diate  reaction  would  be  it  depends  a 
good  bit  upon  how  they  deal  with  them. 
If  they  are  approaching  them  from  an 
educational  standpoint,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  background  of  the  student 
in  relation  to  the  progress  he  is  making, 
the  problem  he  has,  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  sensitize  the  faculty 
as  a  whole  to  this  personnel  point  of 
view.  I  think  that  is  a  very  valuable 
role  to  play. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  him  primarily  in  the  traditional 
way  of  attempting  to  decide  what  to  do 
with  him,  primarily  as  a  disciplinary 
measure  or  probation  or  non-probation, 
and  so  on,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  an  utter 
waste  of  time.  I  take  it  that  it  is  the 
former  approach  and  not  the  latter  that 
you  have  in  mind. 

Chairman  Gage:  We  are  approaching 
the  end  of  the  morning  session.  If  there 
are  no  other  statements  or  questions,  we 
will  dismiss  Dean  Brumbaugh.  I  think 
you  have  had  ample  evidence,  Dean, 
that  we  are  interested  in  the  paper.  We 
are  grateful  to  you  for  giving  it.  I  have 
received  a  good  deal  of  personal  advice 
and  guidance. 


II.  THE  RECRUITING  OF  STUDENTS 


Following  the  reading  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  on  former  President  Strad- 
ley’s  address  *  a  motion  prevailed  in  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Institutions  to 
the  effect  that  a  Joint  Committee  (with 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools) 
be  appointed  to  “study  and  devise  some 
North  Central  practice  in  regard  to  the 
recruiting  of  students.”  The  discussion 
on  this  question  then  took  the  following 
form  in  the  Commission  on  Higher  In¬ 
stitutions.* — The  Editor. 

Dean  Kraus:  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
further  information  regarding  the  intent 
of  the  motion.  As  I  recall  it,  it  was 
stated  to  establish  or  set  up  practices 
concerning  recruiting.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  unwise  to  do  that.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  that  the  motion  read  to  consider  this 
problem,  further,  of  recruiting  of 
students. 

Chairman  Gage:  Would  you  be  will¬ 
ing  to  so  modify  the  motion,  Mr.  Mas¬ 
ters,  or  is  that  what  you  wanted? 

Mr.  Masters:  It  occurs  to  me  in  the 

'This  report  was  published  in  the  July  Quak- 
TMLY,  pp.  IS-16. - TH«  EdITOI. 

'Stenotype  report. 


rather  nebulous  situation,  such  a  wide 
diversion  of  practices  in  schools  and 
colleges,  especially  in  high  schools,  if 
such  a  committee  could  set  forth  stand¬ 
ards  and  landmarks  by  which  this  mat¬ 
ter  might  be  controlled,  it  would  be  of 
very  great  help  to  the  high  schools  if 
we  had  some  sort  of  an  understanding. 
May  I  further  remark  that  one  institu¬ 
tion  wished  to  do  this,  and  another 
this,  and  there  is  a  very  wide  difference. 
So,  my  original  motion  meant  we  might 
set  up  some  sort  of  landmarks  or  guiding 
principles  or  some  standards  just  in  a 
very  general  way,  of  what  we  might  ex¬ 
pect.  It  would  be  of  very  great  help  to 
us  in  the  high  schools. 

Dean  Kay:  I  think  there  was  no 
thought  that  there  should  be  set  up  any 
definite  plan,  that  the  institution  must 
not  do  this  or  must  not  do  that.  That 
was  farthest  from  our  thought.  It  was 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  I  think, 
that  it  might  be  profitable  to  require 
each  institution  to  furnish  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation  its  aims  as  an  institution,  its  ob¬ 
jectives,  in  such  form  that  the  Associ¬ 
ation  might  publish  these  objectives  of 
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the  different  members  of  this  Association 
with  the  thought  that  this  information 
could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  princi¬ 
pals  of  schools  and  others  who  would 
be  advising  students  as  to  institutions 
which  they  might  wish  to  attend. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Spaulding  (Emerson  High 
School,  Gary,  Indiana):  Speaking  as  a 
high  school  man,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
it  lies  within  the  power  of  the  high 
school  people  to  control  that  situation 
without  help.  I  don’t  believe  we  need 
much  help  to  hold  them.  I  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible,  I  think  I  can  be  responsible, 
for  the  amount  of  recruiting  that  is  done 
in  my  school.  I  am  glad  to  have  univer¬ 
sity  representatives  come  in  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  work  with  students.  If  some¬ 
body  can  get  the  student  to  go  on  with 
his  education,  I  think  it  is  very  fine. 
I  think  I  can  do  some  guidance  with 
graduates  and  it  is  my  business  to  do 
that. 

Dean  Shipley.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  high  school  can  control  that,  and 
they  usually  do,  but  there  is  another 
form  of  recruiting.  I  happen  to  have  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  in  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri,  not  long  ago  in  which  the  chief 
complaints  which  were  being  made  in 
regard  to  recruiting  were  being  made  in 
not  regard  to  what  was  actually  being 
done  in  the  high  schools  by  colleges  but 
in  what  was  being  done  outside  of  high 
schools  or  around  the  high  schools  most¬ 
ly  in  the  homes.  Some  funny  thinp  de¬ 
veloped  there.  I  think  that  on  one  end 
the  high  schools  can  control  their  situa¬ 
tion,  but  the  ethical  complaints  that 
were  made  at  that  meeting  didn’t  have  to 
do  with  the  high  schools  but  with  the 
competition  between  the  colleges  them¬ 
selves  and  the  individual  students. 

Chairman  Gage:  I  have  suggested 
that  possibly  it  would  be  in  point  for 
the  Secretary  to  make  a  statement  in 
regard  to  our  schedules  of  information 
concerning  induction  of  students. 


Secretary  Works:  Not  only  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  the  Commission  does 
now  ask  for  a  statement  of  objectives  oo 
the  part  of  an  institution.  That  was  one 
of  the  first  things  asked  for.  I  think,  as 
I  indicated  yesterday  in  the  Secretary’s 
report,  that  a  great  deal  of  that  ii)at6 
rial  is  not  in  form  to  be  very  useful  to 
high  school  principals  who  wanted  to 
assist  students.  I  think  it  would  mean, 
on  the  part  of  a  great  many  institutions, 
the  reformulation  of  statements,  which 
I  don’t  object  to,  understand,  at  all.  1 
think  probably  it  is  a  very  desirable 
thing,  but  I  don’t  believe  we  now  have 
the  material  that  would  be  helpful  to 
these  principals. 

There  is  one  thing  further  that  the 
Association  will  also  be  collecting  within 
a  relatively  short  time.  That  is  informa¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  selection  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  students  in  terms  of  aims.  My 
own  impression  is  that  a  great  deal  of 
this  recruiting  done  now  is  not  guidance 
at  all  but  exploitation  of  students;  that 
if  it  were  really  guidance  it  might  ren¬ 
der  a  very  great  service.  Many  of  the 
representatives  of  these  higher  institu¬ 
tions  are  much  more  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  the  individual  than  they  are  in 
getting  the  right  individual  for  their 
institution.  I  think  it  is  a  thing  we’ve 
got  to  face. 

Just  last  evening  a  member  of  this 
Commission  who  is  interested  in  this  not 
only  from  the  high  school  point  of  view 
but  also  from  that  of  the  higher  insti¬ 
tution  told  me  that  he  thought  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  have  to  face  the  issue 
before  long.  He  said  requests  were  com¬ 
ing  in  for  more  detailed  information 
about  the  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  than  comes  from  our  present  stat^ 
ments.  It  is  simply  that  it  is  accredited 
and  the  certification  by  which  it  is  ac¬ 
credited.  He  intimated  that  it  might  go 
so  far  as  to  say,  “Well,  we  would  like 
to  know  what  the  percentile  rankings  of 
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tlicse  institutions  are  on  certain  objec¬ 
tive  points.”  That  would  be  asked  by 
principals  of  secondary  schools.  He  inti¬ 
mated  to  me  that  with  that  information 
they  might  give  guidance  and  assistance 
to  students. 

I  think  if  this  matter  is  considered 
(and  I  see  no  reason  it  shouldn’t  be, 
myself),  the  Commission  might  well  face 
the  fact  that  it  will  probably  raise  a 
number  of  other  issues  with  reference 
to  statements  that  it  makes  regarding 
its  membership. 

Dr.  Judd:  I  don’t  want  to  overempha¬ 
size  this  matter  we  have  discussed  a 
moment  ago.  I  have  pointed  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  before  that  on  this  issue  the 
Executive  Committee,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  unloaded  on  the  Commission  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  belongs  for  Association  ac¬ 
tion.  That  is,  I  am  afraid  the  Association 
has  become  an  audience  to  listen  to  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Commissions.  I  should  like 
to  see  it  do  something.  I  have  from  time 
W  time  made  the  complaint  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  the  Association  that  the 
Commissions  have  all  the  authority.  The 
way  for  the  general  Association  to  get 
some  authority  is  to  have  some  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  if  the  general  Association 
finds  that  recruiting  is  a  problem  that 
is  disturbing  the  academic  world,  it 
seems  to  me  that  instead  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  making  the  disposition 
for  appointing  a  joint  committee,  the 
Association  itself  should  appoint  the 
committee.  I  say  again,  I  don’t  want  to 
overemphasize  this  fact,  but  I  think  we 
are  in  great  danger  of  disintegrating  by 
becoming  enthusiastic  for  the  Commis¬ 
sions  doing  all  the  work  and  reporting 
to  a  verv  formal  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  There  is  relatively  little  attend¬ 
ance  at  some  of  the  general  Association 
meetings,  when,  after  all,  it  is  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  business  to  do  this  kind  of  job. 


Just  as  soon  as  an  issue  is  raised  that  is 
a  common  issue  for  the  various  Commis¬ 
sions,  the  Association  should  begin  to 
function. 

I  am  going  to  venture  once  more,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  And  out  whether  my 
proposition  gets  any  support  from  this 
Commission. 

I  am  going  to  move  as  a  substitute 
motion  that  we  inform  the  Executive 
Committee  that  the  Association,  having 
discussed  this  matter,  regards  it  as  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  as  a  whole.  [The  motion  was 
regularly  seconded.] 

Chairman  Gage:  There  is  a  substi¬ 
tute  motion.  I  think  it  is  all  clear  to 
you.  It  is  that  this  matter  of  recruiting, 
having  been  referred  to  us  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Association, 
should  in  turn  be  referred  by  this  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  Association  itself  in  the 
report  which  the  Secretary  will  make. 
That  is,  this  Commission  shall  call  the 
attention  of  the  Association  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  recruiting.  That  would  be  suf- 
Acient,  just  to  call  their  attention  to  that 
problem,  with  the  inquiry  if  the  Associ¬ 
ation  wants  to  take  some  action? 

Dr.  Judd:  I  did  include,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  statement  that  we  send  back 
to  the  Executive  Committee  the  state¬ 
ment  that  we  have  considered  the  mat¬ 
ter,  regard  it  important,  and  think  of 
it  as  a  function  of  the  Association  as  a 
whole  to  appoint  such  committee  or 
make  such  study  as  may  be  necessary 
in  the  Aeld. 

Chairman  Gage:  Do  you  understand 
now?  This  is  referring  the  matter  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  will  meet 
tonight,  rather  than  to  the  Association. 
Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  substitute 
motion.  [The  substitute  motion,  as  re¬ 
stated,  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.] 
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III.  EXECUTIVE  SESSIONS  FOR  THE  COMMISSIONS 


During  the  meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Higher  Education  held  April  24, 
1936,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  having  “the  Commission 
meet  in  Executive  Session,  preferably 
before  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.”  The  suggestion  was  made  by 
Dean  Kraus  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Following  are  the  stenotype  reports 
respecting  the  matter. — ^The  Editor. 

Dean  Kraus:  Yesterday  morning,  at 
the  opening  of  the  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  our  Chairman,  President  Gage, 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  suggestions  had  come  to  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Commission  relative  to  the 
possible  increasing  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Commission,  and  among  these 
suggestions  there  was  one,  namely,  that 
the  Commission  meet  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  preferably  before  the  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  move 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Commission  be  asked  to  provide  for 
such  a  meeting  next  year,  an  executive 
session  of  the  Commission  in  advance  of 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Commission. 
[The  motion  was  regularly  seconded.] 

Chairman  Gage:  It  is  moved  and  sec¬ 
onded  that  the  Board  of  Review,  acting 
as  your  Executive  Committee,  shall,  in 
arranging  the  program  next  year,  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  executive  meeting  of  the 
Commission.  I  take  it.  Dean  Krause, 
that  this  should  be  a  meeting  in  which 
the  Board  of  Review  could  make  a  more 
intimate  and  extended  report  of  its  ac¬ 
tions  and  the  Commissioners  in  turn 
could  have  a  more  extensive  inquiry 
than  is  possible  at  this  meeting.  Are 
there  any  questions  or  any  remarks  in 
regard  to  this  suggestion? 

President  Wriston:  Does  that  mean 
all  actions  we  have  taken  this  morning 
would  be  taken  in  executive  session,  or 


does  it  mean  the  report  will  be  made  and 
action  will  be  taken  in  an  open  meeting? 

I  think  it  is  possibly  dangerous  if 
Commission  should  act  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion.  I  see  no  objection  to  reporting  in 
executive  session  of  the  Commission  but 
1  think  the  action  should  be  publk 
where  it  can  be  discussed  in  public  and 
not  merely  in  executive  session. 

Chairman  Gage:  I  quite  agree,  1 
think,  with  what  President  Wriston  has 
said  in  regard  to  final  action  of  the 
Commission  being  taken  as  it  was  taken 
this  morning,  in  a  public  meeting.  A 
good  deal  could  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
theory  of  that  whole  matter  and  the 
policy,  the  dangerous  policy,  that  was 
pursued  for  years  by  the  Southern  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  think.  Dean  Kraus,  as  you 
made  the  motion,  you  had  better  answer. 
It  was  my  interpretation  that  you  did 
not  care  to  have  the  final  decisions  made 
in  an  executive  session  but  that  it  was 
for  deliberation  only. 

Dean  Kraus:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  what  I  had  in  mind.  New  mem¬ 
bers  are  appointed  to  the  Commission. 
They  are  supposed  to  sit  wiih  the  Com¬ 
mission.  There  is  no  opportunity,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  meeting  like  this,  to  become 
informed  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  policies  of  the  Commission. 
I  believe  an  executive  session  in  advance 
of  the  regular  meeting  would  be  very 
helpful.  Questions  can  be  discussed 
there  that  we  haven’t  time  to  consider 
here.  Such  a  session  would  serve  in  a 
way  that  the  membership  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  become  better  informed 
as  to  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
Commission. 

Chairman  Gage:  Are  there  any  re¬ 
marks  now  in  regard  to  this  motion. 
This  is  an  instruction. 

President  Morgan:  I  have  no  desire 
to  oppose  the  motion  but  I  do  think 
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there  is  grave  danger  of  discussing  the 
dilemmas  and  difficulties  of  certain  in¬ 
stitutions  too  much  with  too  many  peo¬ 
ple.  Of  course  I  always  have  the  ability 
to  keep  what  is  said  perfectly  secret, 
but  it  is  just  my  hard  luck  that  I  will 
talk  to  some  friend  about  it  after  and 
he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  keep  it. 

I  really  doubt  whether  we  are  doing 
a  service  to  the  institutions  if  we  dis¬ 
cuss  them  in  too  general  terms  with  too 
many  folks.  I  don’t  suspect  any  member 
of  this  Commission  at  all,  but  I  do  think 
there  is  some  danger  in  that  direction. 

Dr.  Judd’.  I  want  to  share  the  doubts 
of  these  two  gentlemen  in  speaking 
about  the  propriety  of  an  executive 
session.  I  think  it  would  be  very  proper 
for  us,  if  we  take  the  action  as  a  Com¬ 
mission  at  this  time,  to  notify  the  world 
in  general,  in  terms  of  qualifications  that 
I  understand  have  been  accepted  by  the 
maker  of  the  motion,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  tell  all  the  people  that  we  are 
not  going  to  take  action  behind  closed 
doors.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  the  motion,  that  it  is  an  executive 
session  and  called  for  the  information 
of  members  of  the  Commission,  and  that 
alone.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
unless  we  make  that  qualification  a  part 
of  the  motion  of  instruction  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  I  am  afraid  we  will 
be  misinterpreted  somewhere  else  that 
we  are  taking  action  behind  closed 
doors. 

I  am  clear  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  Constitution  that  was 
adopted  by  this  organization,  by  this 
Association  in  general,  was  intended  to 
prevent,  as  Mr.  Morgan  has  suggested, 
discussion  or  the  washing  of  our  linen 
in  public.  We  used  to  have  that  as  all 
of  the  old  members  of  the  Association 
well  remember.  We  have  confidence  in 
the  Board  of  Review,  and  I  think  any 
member  who  has  questions  ori  which  he 
wants  more  detailed  information  might 
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more  advantageously  ask  for  a  special 
committee  to  talk  to  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
view  than  to  have  an  executive  session. 
I  am  very  greatly  in  doubt  about  execu¬ 
tive  sessions.  I  am  willing  to  try  the 
experience  once,  if  it  will  be  stated  in 
the  motion  that  we  are  not  going  to 
take  any  action  at  that  time  but  it  is 
merely  a  session  for  information. 

Chairman  Gage:  Dean  Kraus,  would 
you  be  willing  to  incorporate  that  in  the 
motion,  the  statement  that  it  is  purely 
deliberative  and  for  information  and  not 
for  any  action? 

Dean  Kraus:  If  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  affirmative  vote  on  this,  I  am 
very  glad  to  do  that.  My  thought  was 
that  the  Commission  might  well  meet  in 
executive  session  and  determine  at  that 
session  the  character  of  the  program 
which  would  be  in  order.  I  am  perfect¬ 
ly  willing  to  accept  the  interpretation 
given  by  Dean  Judd. 

Dr.  Judd:  It  isn’t  merely  an  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  should  be  part  of  the  mo¬ 
tion.  I  should  like  to  vote  one  way  or 
the  other  on  the  motion  and  not  on  an 
interpretation. 

Dean  Kraus:  It  is  added  to  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Chairman  Gage:  The  motion  is  that 
the  Board  of  Review,  acting  as  your 
Executive  Committee,  shall  next  year 
plan  for  an  executive  session  in  which 
the  Commission  as  a  whole  may  discuss 
the  work  of  the  Commission  and  at 
which  no  decisions  in  regard  to  the 
status  of  institutions  or  other  important 
matters  will  be  made. 

President  Morgan:  I  want  to  ask  a 
question  there.  Is  the  Secretary’s  report 
to  be  delivered  at  that  executive  session? 

Chairman  Gage:  I  would  think  that 
it  would  be  a  main  purpose  or  the  main 
purpose  of  the  meeting.  I  call  again  on 
the  maker  of  the  motion.  That  is  prob¬ 
ably  what  you  had  in  mind,  wasn’t  it? 
That  these  recommendations,  with  ex- 
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planations  of  reasons  for  making  them, 
should  at  that  time  be  made? 

Dean  Kraus:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  membership  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  all  told  is  something  like  47  or  48. 

Secretary  Works:  It  is  48. 

Dean  Kraus:  Which  means  that  quite 
a  number  of  its  members  are  on  the  out¬ 
side,  on  the  fringe,  and  are  uninformed. 
Many  questions  could  well  be  discussed 
in  such  a  meeting.  As  to  whether  or  not 
the  Secretary’s  report  should  come  up 
for  consideration,  I  do  not  know.  My 
thought  is  that  the  Commission  could 
well  spend  an  hour  or  two  discussing 
problems  of  the  Commission  as  a  whole. 

President  Walters:  I  want  to  express 
my  agreement  with  Dean,  Kraus’  views. 


This  is  the  fourth  year  I  have  served  as 
a  member  of  this  Commission  and  frank¬ 
ly,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  have  come 
here  to  listen,  and  with  all  the  respect 
I  have  for  the  Board  of  Review,  I  have 
been  happy  to  approve  what  they  do, 
but  after  all,  it  is  the  Commission,  we, 
the  forty-seven,  who  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  due  to  us 
that  we  should  have  the  information 
likewise. 

Chairman  Gage:  Are  there  any  other 
comments? 

All  in  favor  of  this  motion  providing 
for  an  executive  session,  at  which  final 
decisions  shall  not  be  made,  next  year, 
will  say  “aye”;  opposed,  “no.”  The  mo¬ 
tion  is  carried. 


rV.  COORDINATING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


During  the  last  general  meeting  of  the 
Association  a  resolution  was  presented 
in  at  least  two  of  the  Commissions  look¬ 
ing  to  the  appointment  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  formulating  plans  whereby  a  closer 
coordination  of  the  work  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  might  be  effected.  Ultimately  the 
proposal  was  voted  down,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  it  was  made  clear  from  the  dis¬ 
cussions  that  the  Executive  Committee 
was  not  only  the  proper  agency  to  per¬ 
form  this  task  but  was  also  specifically 
charged  in  the  Constitution  with  such 
a  duty.  Some  of  the  floor  discussions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  matter  are  of  general  inter¬ 
est.  The  following  paragraphs  are  taken 
from  the  stenotypist’s  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Institutions. — 
The  Editor. 

Chairman  Gage:  This  proposal  and 
recommendation  comes  to  us  as  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  officers  of  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Commission.  A  similar 
statement  is  being  read  to  that  Commis¬ 
sion  this  morning,  and  I  presume  they 
win  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  to  serve  as  a  coordinating 


committee  or,  more  probably,  to  sug¬ 
gest  means  by  which  a  coordinati(Mi  of 
the  work  of  the  two  Commissions  may 
be  secured. 

One  of  the  items  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
terested  is  the  matter  of  special  studies. 
It  is  felt  that  a  number  of  the  special 
studies  that  have  been  suggested  are  of 
great  interest  to  both  Commissions. 
They  have  in  mind  the  whole  area  of 
general  education  and  the  definition  of 
what  general  education  is.  That  is  of 
interest,  of  course,  to  the  high  schook 
and  junior  colleges  and  is  a  joint  inter¬ 
est  of  that  Commission  and  of  our  own 
Commission.  What  do  you  wish  to  do 
with  the  suggestion? 

Mr.  Young:  I  move  the  Chair  to  be 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
confer  with  a  committee  from  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  Commission. 

Chairman  Gage:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  the  Chair  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  a 
similar  committee  to  be  appointed,  pre¬ 
sumably  with  the  Secondary  Commis¬ 
sion.  Are  there  any  questions  or  com¬ 
ments? 


CERTAIN  FLOOR  DISCUSSIONS 


Dr.  W.  P.  Morgan:  I  wonder  why  the 
third  section  of  the  organization  is 
omitted,  the  one  on  Curricula  and  Unit 
Courses. 

Chairman  Gage:  I  do  not  know;  I 
can’t  answer  that.  I  think  it  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  two  Commissions 
not  only  do  some  research  work  but  have 
aecutive  functions,  and  it  is  quite  im¬ 
portant  in  the  application  of  standards 
that  our  purposes  should  be  similar. 

The  Secondary  Commission  has  in 
mind  the  fact  that  they  are  making  a 
study  of  standards,  and  they  are  quite 
anxious  that  the  standards  be  devised 
and  the  application  of  those  standards 
shall  not  be  contrary  to  our  own  stand¬ 
ards  and  criteria  and  their  application. 
That  is  the  only  answer  I  could  give. 

Dr.  Morgan:  I  should  think  that 
would  be  just  as  important  in  connection 
with  the  other  Commission  which  is 
working  on  things  which  affect  both 
divisions.  I  should  like  to  see  something 
done,  if  there  is  an  effort  at  coordi¬ 
nation,  to  include  that  organization. 

Chairman  Gage:  In  regard  to  the 
whole  problem  of  coordination,  I  think 
this  Commission  should  realize  that  it 
is  a  problem  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation.  These  Commissions  are  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Association.  They  are  large 
working  committees  of  the  Association. 
They  have  become  established  and  have 
traditions  of  their  own.  And  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Association  and 
members  of  the  general  Association, 
those  who  go  to  the  general  meeting 
and  there  on  the  floor  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  not  only  of  speaking  but  of  vot¬ 
ing,  have  sometimes  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  greater  coordination  of  the 
work  of  the  three  Commissions,  and  that 
at  some  point  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  voice  should  be  prominent. 

The  Commissions  sometimes  tend  to 
develop  in  independent  ways  and  some¬ 
times  to  work  at  cross  purposes.  That 
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problem  has  been  before  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  it  was  suggested  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  the 
day  before  yesterday  that  a  coordina¬ 
ting  committee  for  the  whole  Associa¬ 
tion  would  be  a  useless  machinery.  That 
had  been  very  strongly  suggested  and 
was  considered  by  a  special  committee 
for  a  whole  year.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  as  determined  there  was  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association  should  itself  func¬ 
tion  more  vigorously  and  should  have 
more  meetings  and  should  inquire,  with 
greater  zeal,  in  regard  to  the  work  of 
the  various  Commissions.  I  presume  that 
that  will  probably  be  the  practice  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  always  called  upon  to  make 
appropriations  of  money,  and,  of  course, 
in  doing  that  with  intelligence  they  must 
see  how  any  particular  appropriation 
will  integrate  with  the  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  another  Commission.  I  am  sor¬ 
ry  to  have  made  possible  such  a  lengthy 
statement. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  should  like  to  amend  this  motion  that 
has  been  made.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  al¬ 
together  inappropriate  for  the  Commis¬ 
sions  that  are  now  complaining  that 
they  are  not  coordinated  with  other 
Commissions  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
work  out  a  coordination  inside  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

In  my  judgment,  this  motion  should 
take  the  form  of  a  recommendation  to 
the  Association  that  a  committee  be 
appointed,  if  necessary,  to  consider  this 
matter  of  coordination. 

I  should  like  to  move,  sir,  that  the 
motion  be  amended,  that  the  motion  be 
a  recommendation  to  the  Association 
that  such  action  be  taken  as  the  Associ¬ 
ation  may  see  fit,  in  order  to  effect  a 
more  intimate  coordination  among  the 
Commissions. 
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The  reason,  sir,  now  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  seconded,  if  I  may  speak 
to  it,  is:  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
if  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  as 
at  present  set  up  is  for  any  reason  inef¬ 
fective,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
body  that  can  really  correct  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  the  Association  in  general.  That 
may  involve  some  reconstitution  of  the 
Commissions  or  the  Association.  If  the 
matter  is  one  of  such  gravity  that  it 
requires  action  by  the  two  Commissions, 
I  ^ink,  in  keeping  with  Dr.  Morgan’s 
suggestion,  it  is  entirely  desirable  that 
all  of  the  Commissions  be  recanvassed 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission  was  set  up  as  a 
matter  of  the  Association’s  action,  and 
if  it  needs  revision,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  only  body  that  can  effect  that  revi¬ 
sion  is  the  Association  in  general. 

Chairman  Gage:  May  I  ask  you,  Dr. 
Judd,  in  regard  to  your  amendment — 
first  I  want  to  say  I  am  personally  glad 
to  get  that  liberal  interpretation  of  what 
your  exact  motion  is.  The  question  I 
wish  to  ask  is  this:  Would  the  purpose 
of  your  motion,  if  it  is  carried,  be  ful¬ 
filled,  if  the  Association  receives  it  and 
recognizes  the  problem  and  states  that 
the  Executive  Committee  as  now  consti¬ 


tuted  is  competent  to  solve  the  problem, 
and  then  to  request  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  exercise  its  powers? 

Dr.  Judd:  I  think  that  might  be  en¬ 
tirely  appropriate,  and  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  appointment  by  the  Association  of  a 
committee  to  canvass  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  organization  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  That  is,  it  may  appear  to  the 
Association  tomorrow,  or  whenever  it 
takes  up  this  recommendation,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  and  recanvass  the 
whole  problem.  If  that  needs  to  be  done, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  Association 
shouldn’t  do  it. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
merely  to  avoid  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  anomalous  action  that  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  original  motion,  namely, 
the  effort  by  the  two  Commissions  to  get 
together  inside  of  the  Association,  of 
which  they  are  the  agents,  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  their  relationship  to  one 
another,  when  those  relations  are  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  or  should  be,  through 
the  Association.  If  those  relations  need 
revision,  the  only  body  that  can,  it 
seems  to  me,  officially  take  cognizance 
of  that  is  the  general  Association. 
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During  the  past  year  your  advisory 
committee  on  the  Chicago  Junior  Col¬ 
leges  held  a  half-day  conference  with 
Superintendent  Bogan,  members  of  his 
staff,  and  the  deans  of  the  colleges  early 
in  the  academic  year.  Later  in  the  year 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  met 
with  Superintendent  Bogan,  the  deans, 
and  a  representative  of  the  public 
library  system  of  Chicago  to  discuss 
certain  problems  relating  to  the  library 
facilities  of  the  colleges.  Finally,  Dean 
Melby  and  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  spent  April  2  and  3  in  visiting  the 
colleges  and  conferring  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Superintendent’s  office. 
(Dean  Benner  was  ill  and  unable  to  go 
with  the  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.) 

In  the  report  made  a  year  ago  a  des¬ 
cription  was  given  of  the  curriculum, 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  exam¬ 
ination  procedures.  Little,  if  any,  change 
has  been  made  in  any  of  these  phases 
during  the  past  year,  except  that  with 
respect  to  each,  there  is  evident  a  better 
understanding  of  them  on  the  part  of 
both  students  and  faculty,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is  moving 
forward  more  smoothly  and  effectively. 

In  the  report  made  last  year  to  this 
body  educational  counselling,  the  de¬ 


sirability  of  going  outside  the  dty 
system  for  some  faculty  members,  and 
the  development  of  library  facilities 
were  stressed.  In  each  of  these  phases 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  those 
in  the  Superintendent’s  office  that  with 
respect  to  each  there  is  opportunity  for 
further  progress.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  educational  counselling. 

Your  committee  has  transmitted  an¬ 
other  suggestion  to  the  Superintendent’s 
office,  viz.,  that  someone  in  the  central 
office  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  giving  more  intensive  and  continuous 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  these 
institutions  with  their  thousands  of 
students.  They  are  not  only  large  hut 
they  present  a  wide  range  of  new  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  worthy  of  careful  study  by 
an  individual  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  the  junior  college. 

In  closing  this  report,  your  committee 
wishes  to  comment  on  the  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  spirit  and  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  that  characterizes  the  institutions 
as  contrasted  with  a  year  ago.  The 
colleges  evidently  are  gaining  in  appre¬ 
ciation  on  the  part  of  both  students  and 
faculty. 

Thomas  E.  Benner 

Ernest  O.  Melby 

Geo.  a.  Works,  Chairman 


II.  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
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This  is  the  third  report  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  Higher  and  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  Commissions  on  the  Experiment 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  involving 
coordination  between  the  last  two  years 
of  the  University  High  School  and  the 
two-year  University  College.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  limiting  its  report  to  a  brief 
statement  of  progress. 


At  about  the  time  this  report  is  read 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  the  special  sub¬ 
committee,  referred  to  in  last  year’s 
report,  which  is  engaged  in  further  study 
of  the  entire  four-year  period  considered 
as  a  unit,  will  be  completing  a  report 
for  submission  to  the  curriculum  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  experiment.  A 
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year  or  two  more  must  elapse  before  the 
I  effects  of  this  report  can  be  declared, 
i  At  this  time  it  may  be  said  that 
progress  toward  securing  greater  unity 
between  the  upper  two  years  and  the 
tower  two  years  of  the  four-year  program 
represented  by  the  experiment  is  evi- 
draced  by  the  work  which  the  special 
subcommittee  has  been  carrying  for¬ 
ward  and  by  continued  progress  toward 
administrative  unity.  Sub-committees  on 
iudividual  courses  continue  at  work. 

III.  IN  THE  GARY 
Or  THE  various  functions  ordinarily 
ascribed  to  Junior  Colleges,  the  Gary 
Junior  College  is  intended  to  serve  the 
“preparatory”  function  alone;  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  school  system  serve  the 
functions  of  terminal  work  beyond  high 
school,  such  as  commercial,  semi-en¬ 
gineering,  other  vocational  and  general 
education  purposes.  That  the  Junior 
College  is  serving  the  preparatory  func¬ 
tion  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  after 
four  years  125  former  Gary  College 
students  are  now  attending  28  different 
colleges  and  universities  which  they  en¬ 
tered  with  advanced  standing.  Of  its 
12  graduates  in  1934,  10  will  receive 
their  Bachelors  degrees  from  universities 
of  recognized  standing  this  year,  1936. 

The  relationship  of  the  Junior  College 
and  the  other  elements  of  the  Gary 
school  system  to  the  local  performance 
of  the  variety  of  functions  frequently 
ascribed  to  Junior  Colleges,  but  seldom 
performed  effectively  except  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  preparatory  function,  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures:  Of  the 
approximately  950  Gary  High  school 
graduates  in  one  year,  13.7  per  cent 
enter  a  non-local  higher  institution; 
12.6  per  cent  enter  Gary  Junior  College; 
22.1  per  cent  enter  the  adult  commercial 
education  classes  conducted  by  the  Gary 
System;  4.7  per  cent  enter  Junior 
Engineering  work;  18.4  per  cent,  other 
vocational  training;  17.3  per  cent  con- 


intensive  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
students  involved  in  the  experiment  and 
the  progress  which  they  are  making  is 
being  made. 

It  is  accordingly  recommended  that 
the  committee  be  continued,  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  within  a  year  or  two  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  a  more  complete 
report  than  seems  appropriate  now. 

A.  E.  Macquakkie 
Thomas  E.  Benner,  Chairman 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

tinue  general  academic  work  in  the 
evening  school;  ii  per  cent  apparently 
do  not  continue,  immediately,  at  any 
rate,  to  further  education  in  the  Gary 
System  or  elsewhere.  The  Gary  System 
provides  post  high  school  training  for 
75.3  per  cent  of  its  high  school  graduates 
and  in  addition  13.7  per  cent  go  away 
to  college. 

These  facts  lead  this  Committee  to 
the  conclusion  that  judgment  of  Gary 
Junior  College  with  respect  to  the 
variety  of  functions  ordinarily  expected 
of  Junior  Colleges  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  entire  Gary  System. 
Its  exclusive  attention  to  the  prepara¬ 
tory  function  is  justified  by  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  other  elements  of  the  Gary 
system  which  perform  other  Junior 
College  functions. 

While  the  Committee  believes  it 
would  be  desirable  if  the  College  could 
retain  a  larger  number  of  its  students 
until  graduation,  it  does  not  regard  this 
as  a  necessary  element  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  its  local  university  preparatory 
service. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Gary 
Junior  College  has  an  exclusively  pre¬ 
paratory  function  and  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  extensive  experimentation,  the 
Committee  requests  its  own  discharge. 

Thomas  E.  Benner 

L.  V.  Koos 

Arthur  J.  Klein,  Chairman 
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IV.  AT  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


On  the  basis  of  visitation  by  two 
members  on  March  6,  1936,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  North  Central 
Association  to  supervise  the  exp>eriment 
at  the  Northeast  Junior  College  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  submits  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report: 

In  the  words  of  the  administrative 
authorities  of  the  school  system  in 
Kansas  City,  the  Northeast  Junior 
College  experiment  “combines  the  last 
two  years  of  high-school  work  with  the 
first  two  of  college  in  a  new  three-year 
course.  It  prepares  students  to  enter 
the  third,  or  junior,  year  of  senior  col¬ 
lege;  and  it  offers  certain  terminal 
courses  on  the  junior-college  level  to 
those  students  who  do  not  expect  to 
carry  their  formal  education  further.” 
The  implication  of  this  statement  of 
purpose  and  of  the  operation  of  the  plan 
is  not  merely  that  many  of  the  students 
will  save  a  year  but  rather  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  them  a  program  better  suited 
to  their  abilities  and  needs  than  does 
the  conventional  arrangement. 

Reports  to  the  Association  based  on 
visits  by  the  Committee  in  previous 
years  have  emphasized  the  records  of 
success  of  students  completing  the 
three-year  program  after  they  transfer 
to  universities  and  colleges.  The  author¬ 
ities  in  charge  have  continued  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  assembling  the  records  of  these 
transfers,  so  that  a  substantial  body  of 
information  indicative  of  the  degree  of 
success  is  being  accumulated.  It  is  the 
practice  to  recommend  for  transfer  only 
students  who  have  satisfactory  records 
in  the  junior  college,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  typical  student  maintains 
at  least  as  good  a  record  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  which  he  transfers  as  he  had  in 
the  junior  college.  Among  the  records  at 
hand  are  those  for  the  first  group  of 
students  entering  the  program  in  Sep¬ 


tember,  1930,  some  of  whom,  after 
attending  the  junior  college  for  three 
years  and  colleges  and  universities  for 
two  years,  received  degrees  in  1935. 
Sixteen  of  this  first  group  received  de¬ 
grees,  of  whom  II  had  higher  indexes 
of  scholarship  and  five  had  lower 
indexes  of  scholarship  in  colleges  and 
universities  than  their  indexes  in 
Northeast  Junior  College. 

Careful  follow-up  studies  throughout 
their  stay  in  the  junior  college  and 
subsequently  are  being  made  of  each 
class  entering  the  experiment.  The 
studies  show  that  of  the  650  students 
in  the  first  four  entering  classes  (those 
of  1930,  1931,  1932,  and  1933),  316,01 
48.6  per  cent,  were  graduated  from 
Northeast  Junior  College;  184,  or  28.3 
per  cent,  were  given  high-school  di¬ 
plomas  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years; 
and  the  remaining  147,  or  22.6  per  cent, 
withdrew  without  graduating.  Students 
in  the  experimental  groups  who  are 
given  high  school  diplomas  are  re¬ 
garded  as  not  being  of  the  “college 
type.”  The  follow-up  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  inquire  not  only  into 
subsequent  success  of  students  trans¬ 
ferring  to  colleges  and  universities  but 
also  into  employment  records  of  students 
who  do  not  transfer. 

The  past  year  has  seen  further 
progress  in  the  working  out  of  an  ar¬ 
ticulated  curriculum  for  the  three-year 
period.  This  progress  has  been  most 
notable  in  English.  Some  progress  has 
also  been  made  toward  improved  artic¬ 
ulation  in  the  social  studies,  natural 
science,  and  mathematics.  What  appears 
to  be  an  effective  semiprofessional  offer¬ 
ing  in  business  has  been  developed  to 
serve  the  students  who  do  not  plan 
continuance  in  college  and  university. 

The  improvements  so  far  reviewed 
have  been  joined  with  the  development 
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of  a  Student  personnel  program  designed 
to  afford  more  nearly  adequate  counsel 
than  has  formerly  been  available.  This 
enhancement  of  personnel  and  guidance 
service  meets  an  unfavorable  criticism  of 
the  experiment  made  in  this  Committee’s 
report  of  a  year  ago. 

This  summary  should  not  leave  out 
of  account  certain  other  conditions  and 
practices  that  have  a  bearing  on  the 
promise  of  the  whole  experiment.  Owing 
to  crowded  conditions  in  Northeast 
High  School,  the  plant  used  by  this 
experimental  junior  college,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  retain  in  the  junior 
high  school  adjacent  some  of  the  pupils 
of  Grade  X  who  would  ordinarily  have 
been  accommodated  in  Northeast  High 
School.  This  shift  has  reduced  the 
complexity  of  the  educational  program 
housed  in  Northeast  High  School  by 
retaining  in  it  for  the  most  p>art  only  the 
work  extending  from  Grade  XI  through 
the  second  college  year.  Also,  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  gradually  developed  of  shifting 
students  out  of  the  three-year  experi¬ 
mental  program  to  the  regular  program, 
when  it  is  found  that  they  cannot  do  the 
work  satisfactorily  or  would  otherwise 
be  better  served  by  the  regular  program. 
Conversely,  students  following  the  reg¬ 
ular  program  are  advised  to  transfer  to 
the  second  year  of  the  three-year  ex¬ 
perimental  program  (the  first  college 
year)  on  graduation  from  the  high 
school  if  their  records  seem  to  warrant 
it  and  if  their  needs  would  be  better 


cared  for  by  the  shift.  All  these  prac¬ 
tices  seem  to  the  Committee  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  developing  in  this  single 
plant  a  school  unit  including  the  work 
of  the  last  two  high-school  and  first  two 
college  years  with  two  tracks,  one  of 
three  years  and  the  other  of  four  years, 
with  flexibility  of  shift  from  one  track 
to  the  other,  to  the  end  that  there  is  a 
better  adjustment  of  programs  to  the 
needs  and  abilities  of  all  students 
enrolled. 

In  its  report  last  year  the  Committee 
expressed  the  opinion  that  supervision 
of  the  experiment  by  the  North  Central 
Association  should  terminate  at  the  end 
of  the  present  academic  year.  In  view  of 
the  new  possibilities  of  the  experiment 
the  Committee  is  now  of  the  opinion 
that  the  period  of  supervision  should  be 
extended  by  at  least  four  years.  Also,  it 
appears  desirable  to  continue  the  super¬ 
vision  imtil  time  enough  has  elapsed  to 
permit  three  or  four  more  classes  to  have 
passed  through  the  experiment  to  the 
point  of  graduation  from  college  or  uni¬ 
versity.  The  authorities  in  charge  have 
requested,  through  this  Committee,  a 
four-year  extension  of  the  supervision. 
The  Committee  reports  favorably  on 
the  progress  in  the  conduct  of  the  exper¬ 
iment  and  recommends  the  extension  of 
supervision  £is  requested. 


Thomas  E.  Bennu 
Leonard  V.  Koos 
Chakixs  H.  Judd,  Chairman 
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THE  YEAR  1935-1936— A  SUMMARY  OF  SIGNIFICANT  FACTS 

G.  W.  RosENLor,  Secretary 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 


Each  succeeding  year  finds  renewed 
evidences  of  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
secondary  education.  Few,  indeed,  are 
those  who  will  share  the  belief  of  some 
of  our  critics  of  secondary  education  that 
the  continued  extension  of  high  school 
education  in  a  democratized  and  popu¬ 
larized  institution  is  a  mistake.  The  data 
set  forth  in  this  report  speak  in  no  un¬ 
mistakable  terms  of  the  willingness  of 
the  American  people  to  open  wide  the 
gates  to  the  adolescent  youth  of  America 
and  of  their  determination  that  all  our 
youth  shall  be  given  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  a  better  preparation  for 
life’s  responsibilities.  The  citizenship  of 
the  North  Central  area  are  not  disturbed 
by  “the  mounting  waste  in  secondary 
education.”  They  do  not  accept  the  im¬ 
plications  of  such  a  “waste.”  They  do 
believe  that  all  is  not  perfect.  They  do 
have  faith  in  the  leadership  of  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  And  they  do,  in  turn, 
expect  that  this  leadership  will  provide 
adequate  solutions  to  our  many  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  end  that  a  more  effective 
secondary  school  program  may  result 
without  further  differentiating  the  school 
itself  or  without  destroying  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ideal  of  one  system  for  all,  within 
which  will  be  guaranteed  specialized 
forms  and  types  of  instruction  to  fit 
each  individual  child’s  needs  be  they  of 
the  physical,  mental,  social  or  spiritual 
(using  this  last  term  in  its  broadest 
most  inclusive  sense)  nature. 

Democracy  is  dependent  upon  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  educational  program  in  a  demo¬ 
cratically  organized  educational  system. 
America  will  accept  nothing  less. 

In  April  of  this  year,  Mr.  Hotz  re¬ 


viewed  for  us  the  trends  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  North  Central  Association  high 
schools  during  the  past  five  years  ( 1930- 
35).‘ 

In  that  summary  were  noted  certain 
significant  developments: 

(a)  Continued  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  schools  accredited  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Enrollments  increased  33  per 
cent  in  the  five  year  period.  Average  en¬ 
rollments  increased  approximately  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent  with  almost  half  of  all 
pupils  enrolled  in  schools  having  a 
school  population  of  more  than  1000 
pupils  each. 

(b)  Continued  reorganization  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  throughout  the  five 
year  period  with  a  pronounced  tendency 
to  organize  schools  on  a  five  and  six  year 
basis. 

(c)  A  pronounced  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  maintaining  a 
thirty-six  weeks  term — this  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  number  of  schools  maintain¬ 
ing  more  than  a  thirty-six  week  term. 
While  the  number  maintaining  less  than 
thirty-six  weeks  of  school  is  growing  less 
it  is  slightly  greater  than  was  the  case 
in  1930. 

(d)  A  tendency  to  lengthen  class  or 
recitation  periods  from  40  to  45  min¬ 
utes,  to  periods  of  55  or  more  minutes. 
(Increase  from  28  per  cent  to  38.2  per 
cent.) 

(e)  An  increase  of  55.8  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  graduates  in  1935  over 
that  of  1930.  The  tendency  for  a  greater 
number  of  boys  to  graduate  each  year  is 
noted. 

1  See  the  North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly,  for  April,  1936,  pp.  413-21. 
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(/)  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
has  increased  about  14  per  cent.  The 
turnover  in  teachers  has  decreased 
noticeably.  Salaries,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
dropped  very  pronouncedly. 

(g)  Pupil-teacher  ratio  data  indicate 
a  heavy  increase  in  the  individual  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  all  teachers.  The  last 
year  gave  some  evidence  of  an  “easing- 
up”  in  this  regard. 

(A)  Library  expenditures  showed  an 
unusually  heavy  loss,  being  in  1934- 
1935  only  one-half  as  much  as  in  1930. 

(i)  A  marked  improvement  in  teach¬ 
er  qualifications  is  to  be  noted.  The 
number  of  persons  holding  a  master’s 
degree  is  fifty  per  cent  greater.  The 
number  holding  the  doctorate  has 
doubled.  On  the  other  hand  the  number 
of  teachers  without  a  degree  or  without 
fifteen  semester  hours  of  credit  in  pro¬ 
fessional  education  has  materially  de¬ 
creased. 

(;■)  The  number  of  differentiated 
curricula  to  meet  individual  needs  has 
increased.  As  is  to  be  expected  the  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  leads  all 
others.  Not  far  behind  comes  the  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum  followed  by  these 
in  the  order  mentioned:  General,  aca¬ 
demic,  practical  arts,  fine  arts,  agri¬ 
culture,  normal  training,  domestic  sci¬ 
ence,  industrial  arts,  and  scientific.  Four¬ 
teen  other  curricula  are  reported,  these 
ranging  from  vocational  and  music  to 
blacksmithing,  nursing,  pre-medical, 
printing  and  stone  drafting. 

(A)  Finally,  it  was  revealed  that  the 
subject  matter  fields  making  the  great¬ 
est  net  gains  by  the  addition  of  new  sub¬ 
jects  were  in  the  order  named:  commer¬ 
cial  subjects,  the  social  studies,  English, 
the  sciences,  industrial  arts  and  music. 

One  asks,  how  have  these  trends  been 
reflected  in  the  data  for  the  year  just 
closed?  Table  I  reveals  a  statistical 
summary  of  the  facts  gleaned  from  the 
annual  reports  submitted  by  the  chair¬ 


men  of  the  twenty  states  comprising  the  j 

North  Central  Association  area.  As 

heretofore  done,  each  state  chairman  re- 

ported  data  in  summary  as  well  as  upon 

the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  school  as  ex-  ,1 

pressed  in  total  enrollments.  Schools  { 

were  classified  under  four  headings:  i 

1.  Schools  enrolling  less  than  200  pupils 

2.  Schools  enrolling  200  to  499  pupils  I 

3.  Schools  enrolling  500  to  999  pupils  1 

4.  Schools  enrolling  1000  or  more  pupils. 

The  data  revealed  in  this  report  are  1, 

based  upon  this  plan  of  classification. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a  publishing  of 
the  detailed  data  for  each  classification. 

(State  Chairmen  and  others  present  re-  1 

ceived  such  a  detailed  report  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  held  in  April.) 

The  following  summaries  of  data  are 
based  upon  the  corrected  mimeographed 
materials  given  out  at  the  April  meeting  j 

of  the  Association.  These  data  have  also  ! 

been  compared  with  those  for  the  year  ,| 

preceding  and  again  wherever  possible  I 

with  the  data  reported  for  the  quin-  ij 

quennial  report  referred  to  above.  j 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  report  for  ,'( 

this  year  represents  the  statistical  data  ;! 

of  2621  schools  enrolling  1,402,400 
pupils  and  from  which  there  were  grad-  ; 

uated  267,683  pupils  in  1935.  In  these  .ij 

schools  were  employed  a  total  of  55,243  J 

teachers,  supervisors  and  administrators 
and  representing  a  full  time  equivalency  > 

of  49,202  persons.  It  is  also  worthy  of  ij 

note  that  8,046  of  these  persons  were 
new  to  their  positions  this  year.  Again 
the  average  enrollment  of  all  schools  is 
S3S. 

SIZE  OF  SCHOOLS  | 

It  is  shown  that  practically  one-third 
of  the  schools  accredited  to  the  Associa-  i 

tion  are  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
less  than  200  pupils.  Another  39.3  per 
cent  enroll  from  200  to  499  pupils;  14.5 
per  cent  enroll  500  to  999  pupils;  and  i 


include  S38o  not  classified  (Carl  Scburz  Evening  H^.) 


TABLE  I  (Continued) 
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12.9  per  cent  of  the  schools  enroll  more 
than  1000  pupils  each.  The  distribution 
of  schools  for  last  year  and  this  year 
follows: 

TABLE  II 


Size  or  School 

Number  or 
Schools 

Percentage 
or  All 
Schools 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Under  200  . 

891 

871 

348 

33-2 

200-499  . 

96s 

1031 

37-7 

39-3 

500-999  . 

381 

379 

14.9 

24  s 

1000  or  over  .... 

3*1 

340 

12.6 

230 

ToUl  . 

2558 

2621 

100.0 

100.0 

A  comparison  of  the  data  above  re¬ 
veals  a  slight  tendency,  proportionately 
speaking,  for  the  number  of  schools  with 
enrollments  of  200  to  499  to  increase 
while  each  of  the  other  groups  tends  to 
decrease.  This  same  tendency  has  been 
a  characteristic  for  each  of  the  years 
since  1932. 


In  Table  III  which  follows  are  re¬ 
vealed  the  figures  as  to  percentage  of 
schools  of  various  sizes  by  states.  Data 
for  both  last  year  and  this  year  are 
given.  It  is  seen  that  North  Dakota  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  the  largest  percentage  of 
schools  enrolling  less  than  200  pupils, 
(78.2  per  cent).  On  the  other  hand  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  South  Dakota  have  the 
smallest  percentage  of  schools  enrolling 
more  than  1000  pupils  each.  Wyoming 
continues  to  have  relatively  the  largest 
percentage  of  schools  enrolling  200  to 
499  pupils;  Indiana  continues  to  have 
the  largest  percentage  of  schools  enroll¬ 
ing  500  to  999  pupils  and  Wisconsin 
again  has  the  largest  percentage  of 
schools  enrolling  more  than  1000.  New 
Mexico  reports  the  largest  gain  in 
schools  of  200  to  499  pupils.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  offset  by  a  similar  decrease  in 
percentage  of  schools  having  less  than 
200  pupils. 


TABLE  III 

Percentage  or  Schools  of  Various  Sizes  by  States 


Percentage  or  Schools  Enrolling 


1935 

1936 

2935 

1936 

SS 

S7S 

30 

32.5 

64 

S8.9 

23 

28.7 

SO 

46.2 

32 

34-6 

36 

33-6 

33 

3S 

27 

16.6 

36 

33-8 

33 

32.2 

46 

49 

42 

43-2 

39 

38.1 

22 

29.2 

39 

43.6 

28 

28.7 

43 

44.2 

39 

32.6 

34 

40.S 

44 

47.6 

32 

28.6 

so 

S2.8 

37 

34-7 

SO 

384 

42 

SS.8 

72 

78.2 

22 

244 

22 

22 

39 

42.2 

30 

274 

48 

47-2 

S8 

S4-7 

32 

34-2 

26 

23.1 

49 

SO 

16 

24  s 

43 

42.3 

17 

26.6 

57 

S6.6 

2935 

1936 

10 

S- 

12 

9.6 

8 

20.5 

23 

22.5 

27 

28.9 

24 

22.7 

2S 

13.8 

29 

16.8 

27 

23-9 

1935  1936 


20 

20.4 

12 

23-2 

25 

2S-3 

10 

95 

S 

4-3 

3 

2.9 

3 

3 

20 

19.6 

6 

64 

21 

20.5 

3 

3^3 

i82 
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TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION 

Reorganization  in  the  secondary 
school  continues  slowly  with  the  empha¬ 
sis  apparently  continuing  in  the  direction 
of  the  five  and  six  year  high  school.  The 
total  number  of  three  year  high  schools 
is  four  less  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
number  of  four  year  high  schools  has  in¬ 
creased  24  and  the  number  of  five  and 
six  year  high  schools  has  increased  from 
499  to  542.  Last  year  approximately  33 
per  cent  of  the  schools  were  of  the  re¬ 
organized  type  whereas  this  year  the 
number  represents  about  34  per  cent. 
Again  the  tendency  toward  reorganizing 
is  more  pronounced  among  the  smaller 
high  schools  than  among  the  larger  ones. 
The  percentage  distribution  of  reorgan¬ 
ized  high  schools  for  last  year  and  this 
year  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV 

I  Percentage  of  All 


Size  ok  School 

Three  Year 
Senior  High 
School 

Five  and  Six 
Year  High 
School 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Under  200  . . . 

15-6 

16.7 

33-7 

293 

200-499  . 

26.1 

25.8 

41.7 

48.2 

SOO-999  . 

2S-7 

24.6 

174 

14.8 

1000  ond  over 

32.6 

32.9 

7.2 

7-7 

Total . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Of  2226  schools  reporting  in  April, 
1930,  fourteen  per  cent  were  three  year 
senior  high  schools;  77.6  per  cent  were 
four  year  high  schools  and  8.4  per  cent 


were  five  and  six  year  high  schools.  That 
is  to  say,  22.4  per  cent  were  reorganized 
schools.  In  1925  of  1996  high  schools 
only  320  or  16  per  cent  were  reorgan¬ 
ized.  The  number  of  reorganized  high 
schools  in  relation  to  the  total  number 
has  practically  doubled  in  a  ten  year 
period.  Furthermore  both  last  year  and 
this  year  practically  57  per  cent  of  the 
three  year  high  schools  fell  in  the  groups 
enrolling  more  than  500  pupils  each. 
Conversely  almost  80  per  cent  of  the 
five  and  six  year  high  schools  fell  in  the 
groups  enrolling  less  than  500  pupils 
each. 

ENROLLMENTS 

As  already  stated  the  total  en¬ 
rollments  in  2621  schools  numbered 
1,402,400  as  compared  with  1,330,148, 
an  increase  of  about  5.5  per  cent.  Of  the 
total  enrollments  49.8  per  cent  were  in 
attendance  upon  the  schools  enrolling 
1000  or  more  pupils.  The  data  for  this 
year  was  practically  the  same  as  those 
for  last  year. 

A  comparison  of  similar  data  during 
the  years  1925  to  1936  will  show  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  has  remained  practically 
stationary,  fluctuating  no  more  than  one 
to  two  per  cent  annually. 

Grade  Distribution. — In  1935  there 
were  1,010,500  pupils  distributed  in  the 
three  upper  grades  (Grades  10,  ii,  and 
12)  and  in  postgraduate  and  special 
classes.  This  year  the  number  has  in¬ 
creased  to  1,061,055  —  an  increase  of 
slightly  more  than  4  per  cent.  While 
there  was  an  increase  in  grades  10,  ii, 


Size  op  School 

Enrollment 

Percentage 

OP  Total 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Under  200  . 

IIS.S4I 

113,077 

8.7 

8.1 

200-^99  . 

302,080 

326,033 

22.7 

23.2 

500-^99  . 

262,008 

265,066 

19.7 

18.9 

1000  and  over  . 

650,319 

698,224 

48.9 

49.8 

Total  . 

1  1,330,148 

1402400 

100.0 

100.0 
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and  12,  the  members  enrolled  in  post¬ 
graduate  classes  and  special  groups  fell 
off  about  2000.  It  is  seen  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  12,000  less  than  that  reported  in 
1933.  The  demands  for  postgraduate 
work  are  very  definitely  continuing  to 
grow  less.  Very  little  change  in  the  pro¬ 
portionate  enrollments  in  the  senior  high 
school  grades  10,  ii,  and  12,  is  notice¬ 
able.  Data  relative  this  matter  are  shown 
in  Table  VI. 

For  all  schools  the  percentages  in 


year  preceding.  This  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  represents  better  than  27  per  cent 
of  the  combined  enrollments  in  grades 
10,  II,  and  12  for  the  year  preceding 
and  91.2  per  cent  of  the  twelfth  grade 
enrollment  as  reported  in  1935.  The 
boys  constituted  47.8  per  cent  of  the  to¬ 
tal  and  the  girls  52.2  per  cent.  As  was 
the  case  last  year  the  smaller  schools 
turn  out  the  higher  percentage  of  gradu¬ 
ates.  The  larger  schools  on  the  other 
hand  hold  the  boys  more  effectively. 


TABLE  VI 


Size  of  School 

GtADI 

10 

Grade 

11 

Grade 

13 

Graduates  and 
Sprcml 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

>935 

1936 

Under  200  . 

34.9 

35.8 

ilWl 

^^1 

3.3 

200-4Q9  . 

35.8 

37-5 

RlKfl 

KbI 

1.8 

Soo-999  . 

36.9 

38.7 

1.9 

1000  and  over  . 

395 

40.3 

m 

26.5 

1.8 

1.6 

grades  10,  ii,  and  12  and  graduate  are 
39.1,  31.4,  27.6  and  1.9  per  cent  re¬ 
spectively.  Last  year  the  percentages 
were  38  per  cent  in  grade  10,  32  per  cent 
in  grade  ii,  and  30  per  cent  in  the  12th 
grade  and  graduate  groups.  As  hereto¬ 
fore  the  holding  power  is  greatest  in  the 
small  schools  and  least  in  the  schools  of 
1000  or  more  pupils. 

>  Average  enrollment  per  school. — ^The 
average  enrollment  per  school  is  shown 
[  to  be  S3S-  This  is  14  more  than  last 
I  year.  Among  the  states,  Illinois  leads 
j  with  an  average  of  793  pupils  per  school. 
’  Indiana  and  Michigan  rank  second  and 
I  third  with  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  ranking 

I  next  in  order.  North  Dakota  ranks  low¬ 
est  with  an  average  of  only  204.  This  is 
less  than  half  as  much  for  all  schools 
,  and  just  about  one-fourth  as  much  as 
that  of  Illinois. 

®  Graduates.  —  There  were  267,683 
graduates  from  the  high  schools  accred- 
I  ited  to  the  Association  in  1936.  This 
I  represents  an  increase  of  11,765  pupils 
or  4.6  per  cent  over  the  number  of  the 


WEEKS  IN  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  number  of  schools  reporting  the 
maintenance  of  a  school  year  in  excess 
of  36  weeks  is  found  to  be  693  or  an 
increase  of  88  over  that  of  last  year. 
This  number  represents  26.4  per  cent  of 
the  entire  number  or  an  increase  of 
about  2  per  cent  over  that  of  last 
year.  It  is  noteworthy  that  only  18 
schools — considerably  less  than  one  per 
cent — reported  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  term  of  less  than  36  weeks.  Again 
we  find  a  definite  tendency  for  fewer 
schools  to  maintain  shortened  terms. 
Thirty  schools  reported  that  they  main¬ 
tained  a  school  term  of  less  than  36 
weeks  in  1934-1935.  The  percentage  of 
schools  maintaining  from  less  than  to 
more  than  36  weeks  is  shown  for  the 
several  groups  of  schools  for  both  last 
year  and  this  year  in  Table  VII. 

MINUTES  IN  THE  CLASS  PERIOD 
A  study  of  the  data  concerning  length 
of  the  class  periods  reveals  some  very 
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definite  trends.  On  the  one  band  there  is  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  rela- 
a  constantly  decreasing  number  of  tive  status  of  the  figures  in  Table 

schools  maintaining  class  periods  of  65  VIII  has  remained  practically  constant, 
to  74  and  more  than  74  minutes  in  Schools  under  200  in  enrollment  tend  to 

length.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  return  to  the  traditional  practice.  A 

maintaining  class  periods  of  55  to  64  slightly  greater  number  of  schools  en- 

minutes  is  constantly  increasing.  The  in-  rolling  1000  or  more  are  tending  to 

crease  from  the  number  reported  last  schedule  classes  on  the  lengthened  pe- 
year  is  very  slight,  however.  Since  1929  riod  basis, 
the  number  of  schools  reporting  55  to  pupil  load 

64  minute  periods  has  almost  doubled,  The  tendency  to  permit  greater  num- 
having  increased  from  483  to  923  or  bers  of  students  to  carry  more  than  four 


TABLE  VII 


Size  of  School 

Weeks  in 

School 

Year 

- 

36 

36  1 

37  1 

38  1 

1  38-1- 

1935 

1936 

I93S 

1936 

J93S 

1936  1 

193s 

1936 

1935 

1934 

Under  200  . 

0.8 

0.9 

84.9 

85.2 

1  S-2 

S-o 

7.0 

7-1 

2.1 

1.8 

200-409  . 

i.S 

0.9 

77-4 

7S-I 

4.0 

S-o 

l”-7 

23-9 

S-4 

SO 

SOO-999  . 

I.O 

67.9 

6s. 2 

6.0 

6.4 

18.0 

22. s 

7.2 

S-9 

1000  or  over  . 

i.S 

SO. 4 

43.2 

5-3 

7-4 

25.8 

34-1 

16.9 

2S-3 

All  . 

1.2 

0.7 

7S-2 

72.9 

4-9 

S-S 

12.8 

IS-S 

5-9 

S-4 

practically  96  per  cent.  The  number 
maintaining  class  periods  of  40  to  54 
minutes  has  remained  somewhat  station¬ 
ary,  fluctuating  between  1578  in  1935 
and  1638  in  1931.  Thirty  seven  per 
cent  of  the  schools  operated  their  schools 
on  a  lengthened  period  schedule.  As  was 
reported  last  year,  this  figure  stood  at 
38  per  cent.  One  notes  a  slight  drop  in 
percentage  of  schools  maintaining  a 
lengthened  period. 

The  data  when  studied  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  size  of  school  and  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  figures  for  last  year 
are  shown  below. 

TABLE  VIII 


Size  of  School 

Percentage  of  Schools 
Having  Class  Periods 
OF  55  OR  More  Minutes 

293s 

2936 

Under  200 . 

2S 

22 

200-499  . 

43 

43 

SOO-999  . 

S6 

S6 

1000  or  more . 

38 

40 

All  Schoob  . 

38 

37 

units  of  credit  continues.  This  figure  is 
now  26.2  per  cent.  Last  year  Mr.  Hotz 
indicated  that  24.3  per  cent  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  enrolled  carried  more  than  four 
units.  In  1933  the  jjercentage  was  23.7 
and  in  1931,  it  was  20  per  cent.  The 
number  carrying  more  than  five  units 
remains  fairly  constant.  Again  a  slight¬ 
ly  increased  percentage  of  persons  carry¬ 
ing  less  than  four  units  is  also  to  be 
noted.  This  increase  has  been  continu¬ 
ing  since  1929. 

TABLE  IX 


Percentage  of  Total  Enroll¬ 
ment  Permitted  to  Carry  for 
Credit 


Size  of 

School 

More 

Four 

Than 

Units 

Five 

More 

OK 

Units 

2935 

1936 

2935 

2934 

Under  200  . . 

19.6 

18.0 

6.1 

s-9 

200-499  •  •  •  • 

19.6 

23-S 

6.6 

7.6 

SOO-999  .... 

21.2 

26.2 

7-3 

8.6 

1000  or  over. 

26.3 

27.2 

7-2 

7-3 

All  Schoob 

24-3 

26.2 

7.8 

7-3 
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As  reported  last  year,  the  tendency 
for  the  larger  schools  to  permit  a  great¬ 
er  percentage  of  pupils  to  carry  more 
than  the  normal  load  continues.  Again 
all  schools  of  whatever  size  continue  to 
permit  increased  numbers  of  persons  to 
carry  five  or  more  units  and  this  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  Standard  9.  Only  those  schools 
enrolling  less  than  200  are  shown  to 
have  reduced  the  percentage  on  this 
score, 

TEACHERS 

The  total  number  of  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  continues  to  increase.  For  the 
year  1935-1936  there  were  employed  a 
grand  total  of  55,243  persons  as  teach¬ 
ers,  supervisors  and  administrators.  The 
full  time  equivalency  of  this  number  is 
49,202.  Of  these  persons,  8046  were  re¬ 
ported  as  new  teachers  or  persons  not 
heretofore  reported  upon  to  this  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Compared  with  similar  figures  for  the 
year  preceding,  the  total  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  exceeds  that  of  last  year 
by  2357  persons  or  4.5  per  cent.  The  full 
time  equivalency  for  1935“*  93  7  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  6.3  per  cent  over 
that  of  last  year.  Again  the  number  of 
new  teachers  reported  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1837  or  practically  30  per  cent. 
Last  year  new  teachers  represented  11.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.  This  year 
it  represents  slightly  more  than  14.5 
per  cent.  In  1934  this  percentage  was 
less  than  nine,  this  representing  prob¬ 
ably  the  lowest  point  to  which  schools 
have  gone  in  many  years.  Mr.  Hotz  re- 

TABLE  X 


Size  op  School 

Pescentage  op  New 
Teachers 

1935 

1936 

Under  joo  . 

21.2 

25.1 

200-490  . 

1S.4 

19.9 

500-999  . 

10.7 

14. 1 

1000  or  over . 

6.6 

7.9 

All  Schools  . . . 

II. 7 

14. S 

ported  that  in  earlier  years  this  figure 
usually  approximated  22  per  cent. 

As  heretofore  shown  the  smaller 
schools  report  the  larger  percentages  of 
new  teachers.  This  is  not  unexpected  for 
the  reason  that  the  larger  schools  have 
always  tended  to  hold  their  teachers  for 
longer  periods  of  service. 

Teacher  Qualifications. — It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  of  5404  new  aca¬ 
demic  teachers  that  only  70  or  slightly 
less  than  1.3  per  cent  were  persons  with¬ 
out  a  degree.  There  were  reported  to  be 
but  57  persons  who  did  not  have  the 
necessary  fifteen  semester  hours  of  pro¬ 
fessional  course  work.  Combined  this 
represents  of  the  5404  new  persons 
only  2 .3  per  cent  or  practically  the  same 
picture  as  of  the  year  preceding  when 
2.1  per  cent  were  so  reported. 

Similarly,  of  the  2642  new  non-aca¬ 
demic  teachers  there  were  221  persons 
not  possessing  a  degree  and  190  persons 
without  the  minimum  number  of  fifteen 
semester  hours  in  education.  This  rep¬ 
resents  41 1  instances  of  where  persons 
failed  to  meet  the  standards  as  set  up 
for  academic  teachers.  Translated  into 
percentages  this  means  that  in  15.5  per 
cent  of  the  instances  there  were  persons 
who  did  not  have  a  degree  or  the  nec¬ 
essary  hours  in  education.  Last  year  this 
percentage  was  23.8.  There  is  an  appre¬ 
ciable  reduction  in  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  failing  to  meet  one  or  the  other  or 
both  of  these  desirable  requirements. 

It  is  only  fair  to  suggest  each  of  these 
reported  cases  represent  a  single  person. 
No  doubt  there  were  some  cases  in 
which  the  same  person  failed  to  meet 
both  of  these  conditions.  At  any  rate 
there  is  a  very  definite  indication  of  im¬ 
provement  so  far  as  the  qualifications  of 
new  non-academic  teachers  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Subject-Matter  Preparation. — Stand¬ 
ard  7c  prescribes  certain  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  subject  matter  prepara- 
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tion  of  all  new  teachers  of  academic  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  Last  year  Mr.  Hotz  re¬ 
ported  that  134  teachers  or  slightly 
more  than  three  per  cent  did  not 
have  adequate  college  preparation  in 
the  subjects  they  were  teaching.  (Note: 
The  printed  report  is  slightly  in  error 
in  that  the  word  “not”  was  omitted 
from  the  copy  submitted).  This  year, 
1935-1936,  the  number  of  such  persons 
is  further  reduced  to  116  or  approx¬ 
imately  2.1  per  cent.  The  general  ten¬ 
dency  for  several  years  has  been  for  this 
percentage  to  grow  less. 


Montana,  New  York  and  Wyoming. 

Salaries. — Your  secretary  was  in 
somewhat  of  a  quandary  as  to  how  to 
report  on  salaries.  He  felt  that  the  data 
were  not  in  form  to  properly  report 
without  some  rather  careful  analysis. 
It  was  very  clear  that  in  some  instances 
the  figures  were  decidedly  off  balance 
when  compared  state  by  state. 

In  the  main  it  should  be  said  that 
there  were  many  indications  from  the 
data  submitted  of  increases  in  the  sal¬ 
aries  paid.  While  these  increases  are  not 
pronouncedly  large  they  do  indicate  a 


TABLE  XI 


Sub  op  School 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Men 

Women 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Under  200  . 

1007 

1067 

1476 

1565 

1297 

1363 

1128 

1162 

300-499  . 

1046 

106s 

1623 

1680 

1356 

1397 

1163 

1179 

500-^99  . 

1100 

1103 

1937 

2023 

1569 

ISS9 

1297 

1351 

1000  and  over  . 

109s 

1178 

2370 

2436 

1789 

1912 

1740 

1782 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  NEW  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  OR  PRINCIPAL 

While  the  data  are  not  revealed  in 
the  tabular  summary,  it  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  note  that  Standard  ^e  prescrib¬ 
ing  higher  qualifications  for  a  new 
superintendent  or  principal  directly  in 
charge  of  the  administration  or  super¬ 
vision  of  the  high  school  is  being  more 
definitely  met.  Last  year,  of  330  such 
new  persons,  there  were  58  or  nearly  18 
per  cent  that  did  not  fully  conform.  Of 
these,  22  were  reported  in  two  states. 
This  year  the  data  are  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Of  418  new  chief  administrative 
and  supervisory  officers,  there  were  but 
40  reported  as  persons  not  properly 
qualified.  This  represents  but  9.5  per 
cent  or  only  half  of  that  reported  last 
year.  The  greatest  number  reported  by 
any  one  state  was  5.  In  fact  three  states 
reported  5  each  and  two  states  reported 
4  each.  Six  states  fully  conformed  in 
this  regard — Arizona,  Indiana,  Missouri, 


slightly  healthier  state  of  affairs  so  far 
as  the  teacher’s  compensation  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  data  in  Table  XI  are  in¬ 
cluded  to  show  what  the  trends  are. 
These  figures  must  not  be  accepted  as 
“scientifically  correct”  for  they  are  not. 
Discovery  of  varying  manners  in  which 
these  figures  were  arrived  at  by  the 
several  persons  in  the  twenty  states 
forces  us  to  conclude  that  they  can  be 
used  only  as  indicators  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening.  We  have  intentionally  left  out 
the  data  for  all  schools  irrespective  of 
size  believing  that  the  figures  are  not 
so  significant. 

Salary  Trends. — Of  greater  signif¬ 
icance  are  the  reports  as  to  the  number 
of  schools  reporting  increases,  decreases 
or  no  change  at  all.  So  also  are  the 
figures  as  to  the  number  of  schools  re¬ 
ported  as  having  salary  schedules  that 
were  not  sufficiently  high  to  attract  and 
hold  well  qualified  teachers.  Reports 
were  received  concerning  2550  of  the 
2621  schools.  Of  these  1322  schools,  or 
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I 

i 

I 


51.8  per  cent,  were  reported  as  having 
increased  salaries.  Another  1165  schools 
or  45.7  per  cent  reported  no  change  of 
any  consequence.  Only  63  schools  or 
practically  2.5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  reduced  their  salaries  from 
those  reported  for  the  year  preceding. 
Two  states,  Montana  and  Arizona  re¬ 
ported  no  schools  reporting  decreases  in 
salaries  this  year. 

Of  all  the  schools  for  which  there  were 
reports  available,  there  were  only  150 
reported  as  having  salary  schedules  that 
were  insufficient.  This  represents  but 
5.9  per  cent.  Certainly  these  data  are  en¬ 
couraging  for  the  future. 

TEACHING  LOAD 

Pupil-Teacher  Ratio. — A  pupil-teach¬ 
er  ratio  of  25  to  I  based  upon  average 
enrollment  is  recommended.  Standard 
8  specifies  that  this  ratio  shall  not 
exceed  30  to  i.  Until  a  year  ago  (during 
the  economic  recession)  the  Associa¬ 
tion  permitted  exemption  under  certain 
conditions.  The  number  of  schools  per¬ 
mitted  to  maintain  a  ratio  in  excess  of 
30  to  I  naturally  increased.  In  1935  this 
number  had  grown  to  203.  For  the  year 
just  closed  it  had  receded  slightly,  drop¬ 
ping  to  194.  As  heretofore  the  larger 
schools  have  apparently  found  it  more 
difficult  to  maintain  this  ratio  than  have 
the  smaller  ones.  The  p)ercentage  of 
schools  having  a  ratio  of  from  26  to  30 

TABLE  XII 


Percentage  op  Schools 
WITH  Pupil-Teacher 
Ratio  op 


Sue  op  School 

26- 

-30 

More  than  30 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Under  200  .... 

S.o 

7.9 

1.3 

0.8 

200-499  . 

*9-3 

28.4 

4-7 

4.3 

Soo-999  . 

SI-4 

SO. 7 

12. 1 

12.3 

1000  or  over  . . 

S4-2 

57-7 

31. 1 

28.2 

All  Schools  . . 

28.1 

28.4 

7.9 

7.4 

pupils  per  teacher  and  a  ratio  equal  to 
or  greater  than  that  of  30  to  i  are  shown 
for  both  last  year  and  this  year. 

The  above  tabulation  reveals  clearly 
where  the  difficulty  lies  in  maintaining 
the  recommendation  and  standard  cov¬ 
ering  this  item  of  pupil-teacher  ratio. 
Schools  enrolling  more  than  500  pupils 
each  constitute  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  schools  in  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Among  the  schools  in  this  group 
practically  54  percent  of  them  report  a 
pupil-teacher  ratio  of  not  less  than  26 
nor  more  than  30  pupils  per  teacher. 
Again  of  this  group  another  143  schools 
or  approximately  20  percent  have  a 
pupil-teacher  ratio  in  excess  of  30  to  one. 
These  comparisons  suggest  the  need  for 
a  scientific  study  of  pupil-teacher  ratio 
especially  as  it  applies  to  the  larger 
schools  in  the  Association. 

Number  oj  Classes  Taught  Daily. — 
Last  year  2.5  percent  (approximately)  of 
all  teachers  were  reported  as  teaching 
more  than  six  classes  daily.  On  this  mat¬ 
ter  schools  with  enrollments  of  200  to 
499  seem  to  have  a  relatively  but  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  teachers  responsible 
for  more  than  six  periods  per  day.  This 
year  data  reveal  that  2.3  percent  of  all 
teachers  are  so  reported. 

Pupil  Recitations  per  Teacher. — Our 
reports  show  13,008  teachers  responsible 
for  more  than  160  pupil  recitations  per 
day.  This  represents  slightly  more  than 
23.5  percent.  Strangely  enough  this  figure 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  last 
year.  In  schools  enrolling  1000  or  more 
pupils,  it  is  reported  that  39.1  percent  of 
the  teachers  are  responsible  for  more 
than  160  pupil-recitations  daily.  This  is 
slightly  higher  than  that  reported  for 
last.  In  schools  enrolling  less  than  200 
pupils  less  than  3  percent  have  more 
than  this  number  of  pupil  recitations 
daily.  Here  is  another  problem  for  the 
Association  to  study. 
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EXPENDITURES  ON  LIBRARY 

The  following  summary  of  reports  on 
library  facilities  is  self-explanatory  and 
hardly  needs  any  further  interpretation 
than  that  the  reader  makes  for  himself. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  3.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  entire  2,62 1  schools  report  in¬ 
adequate  provision  being  made  for  the 
support  of  the  library.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  the  schools  of  1,000  or  more  pupils 
report  4.4  percent  making  inadequate 


is  being  made,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
much  more. 

ATHLETICS 

Reports  indicate  that  twelve  schools 
p>articipated  in  athletic  tournaments  not 
approved  by  the  Association.  This  is 
three  times  greater  than  the  number  re¬ 
ported  last  year  and  one-half  as  many  as 
were  reported  for  the  year  preceding  last 
year.  These  twelve  violations  occurred  in 
six  states. 


TABLE  XIII 

Summary  of  Library  Facilities  in  North  Central  Schools 
1935-1936 


Size  or  School 

All 

Inade¬ 

quate 

Amount 

Spent 

Per 

Pupil 

No.  Spend¬ 
ing  $200 
OR  More 

No.  Spend¬ 
ing  Less 
than  $200 

No.  Spend¬ 
ing  Less 
THAN  $.75 
Per 
Pupil 

No.  NOT 
Cata¬ 
logued 

PEE 
No.  CENT 

PER 
No.  CENT 

PER 
No.  CENT 

PER 

No.  CENT 

PEE 
No.  CENT 

Less  than  200  . 

200-400  . 

500-009  . 

1000  or  more  . 

871 

1031 

379 

340 

20  2.3 

38  3-6 
XI  3.9 

15  4.4 

$1-34 

.84 

.64 

.48 

*78  32.4 

641  62.7 
312  83 

301  80.3 

S8i  67.6 

381  37-3 
64  17 

36  10.7 

215  24.6 

451  43-7 
238  62.5 
265  78 

Less 
7  than 

1% 

II  I 

5  1-4 

3621 

00 

.66 

1532  59-1 

1063  40.9 

1160  44 

Less 
23  than 
1% 

provision.  On  the  other  hand  schools  of 
less  than  200  report  but  2.3  percent. 

The  amount  spent  per  pupil  varies 
from  48  cents  in  the  group  of  schools  of 
1000  or  more  pupils  to  $1.34  in  the 
group  of  schools  enrolling  less  than  200. 
The  average  amount  spient  per  pupil  is 
66  cents.  Slightly  less  than  60  percent 
spend  $200  or  more.  Forty  and  nine- 
tenths  percent  are  spending  less  than 
$200.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  schools 
are  spending  less  than  75  cents  per  pupil. 
Note  that  the  greatest  offenders  in  this 
regard  are  the  schools  of  500  to  1000. 

There  are  still  23  schools  failing  to 
meet  the  library  standard  as  it  relates  to 
the  cataloging  of  book  collections.  It 
seems  only  fair  to  say  that  improvement 


GENERAL  SUMMARY 

Briefly  put  these  statements  seem  to  char¬ 
acterize  our  present  situation: 

i.  We  note  continued  and  manifestly  greater 
confidence  in  activities  of  the  Association. 

3.  Enrollments  continue  to  increase  (5.5 
percent). 

3.  The  average  size  of  high  schools  is  larger 
(535  or  14  more  than  last  year). 

4.  The  trend  toward  reorganization  continues 
with  emphasis  apparently  on  the  five  and  six 
year  high  school. 

5.  While  the  number  of  post-graduates  has 
decreased  considerably,  the  enrollments  in 
grades  10,  ii,  and  12  remain  fairly  constant 
as  far  as  comfiarisons  with  last  year  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

6.  There  was  another  increase  (4.6  percent) 
in  the  number  of  graduates  reported  in  the 
Class  of  1935.  Smaller  schools  continue  to 
graduate  a  larger  percentage  of  their  twelfth- 
year  pupik. 
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7.  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  has 
continued  to  increase.  The  percent  of  all  schools 
maintaining  more  than  a  36  week  term  has 
increased  from  23.6  percent  to  264  percent. 

8.  A  constantly  decreasing  number  of  schook 
are  maintaining  class  periods  of  65  or  more 
minutes.  The  number  maintaining  class  periods 
of  55  to  65  minutes  is  increasing  slightly  over 
that  reported  last  year. 

9.  Evidences  indicate  that  schools  are  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  permitting  students  to  carry 
more  than  four  units  of  credit.  This  b  prac¬ 
tically  2  percent  greater  than  the  figures  for 
last  year.  The  number  carrying  five  units  re¬ 
mains  fairly  constant. 

10.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase.  The  increase  b  about  4.5 
percent  over  that  of  bst  year.  The  full  time 
equivalency  shows  a  6.3  percent  increase. 

11.  Qualifications  of  teachers  continue  to 
improve.  This  b  espedally  marked  in  the  case 
of  teachers  of  non-academic  subject  matter. 

12.  Schoob  are  more  and  more  meeting  the 
new  requirement  concerning  preparation  of  new 
superintendents  or  principab.  Only  9.5  percent 
of  these  persons  fail  to  qualify  thb  year,  thb 
being  almost  50  percent  less  than  was  the  case 
last  year. 

13.  Salaries  continue  to  increase,  but  that  to 
only  a  small  degree  giving  evidences  of  a  slight¬ 
ly  healthier  state  of  affairs  so  far  as  teachers 
compensation  b  concerned.  Fifty-one  and 
eight-tenths  percent  of  the  schoob  report  in¬ 
creased  salaries  this  year.  Only  2.5  percent  in¬ 
dicated  any  reductions  being  made. 

14.  There  is  a  slight  improvement  as  regards 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio.  The  number  of  schoob 
viobting  the  standard  has  continued  to  recede. 
The  brger  schoob  still  find  it  more  difficult  to 
observe  thb  standard  than  do  smaller  schoob. 

15.  The  number  of  teachers  responsible  for 
su  or  more  classes  has  apparently  stabilized, 
there  being  little  difference  between  reports  of 
this  year  and  those  of  last  year.  The  same  b 
true  with  respect  to  pupil  recitation  per  teacher. 


Hotz  and  reported  upon  in  April,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  most  if  not  all  respects 
the  data  for  this  year  are  in  line  with  the 
summary  of  significant  developments  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Hotz.^ 


TABLE  XIV 

Action  of  the  Association  on  Annual 
Reports  by  States 


State 

Total 

1934-35 

Schools 

Added 

Schools 

Dropped 

Schools 

Withdrawn 

New 

Total 

Schools 

Warned 

Arizona  . 

40 

40 

I 

Arkansas  . 

74 

3 

3 

75 

8 

Colorado  . 

104 

I 

103 

6 

Illinob  . 

399 

II 

I 

409 

13 

Indbna  . 

131 

3 

I 

133 

5 

Iowa  . 

IS7 

3 

I 

1.58 

6 

Kansas . 

183 

6 

188 

10 

Michigan . 

330 

4 

224 

9 

Minnesota  .... 

122 

1 

I 

130 

9 

Missouri  . 

138 

3 

141 

Montana 

45 

4 

41 

3 

Nebraska . 

I4I 

3 

143 

8 

New  Mexico  . . 

33 

I 

36 

1 

North  Dakota. 

70 

2 

i 

71 

3 

Ohio  . 

329 

7 

3 

333 

II 

Oklahoma  .... 

106 

5 

1 

log 

13 

So.  Dakota  . . . 

73 

73 

8 

W.  Virginb  . . 

iu8 

9 

117 

4 

Wisconsin  .... 

139 

3 

3 

139 

3 

Wyoming  .... 

30 

• 

30 

Total  . 

2633 

59 

4 

16 

2672 

119 

This  table  reveals  a  summary  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Association  on  the  annual  reports 
submitted  by  the  several  state  chairmen  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  April  of  this  year. 

t  Note:  The  comparisons  between  this  year’s 
reports  and  those  of  last  year  were  made  possible 
by  reason  of  Mr.  Hotz’  work  of  last  year.  The 
reader’s  attention  is  called  to  this  report  of  Mr. 
Hotz’  which  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  for  1936,  page  287-297. 


When  these  data  are  compared  with 
the  quinquennial  report  prepared  by  Mr. 
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THE  YOUTH  PROBLEM 
I.  INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 


One  very  prominent  theme  of  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in 
Chicago  in  April,  1936,  was  “The  Youth 
Problem.”  Mr.  McWhorter  made  this 
the  topic  for  his  presidential  address; 
Dr.  Nathan  discussed  it  at  the  banquet 
session;  and  the  entire  forenoon  of  Sat¬ 


urday  was  devoted  to  it.  It  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  to  bring  three  of  these  papers 
together  here  in  one  place.  The  other 
three  addresses  will  be  published  later 
under  the  caption  “The  Scope  and  Aims 
of  Secondary  Education.” — The  Editor. 


II.  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  YOUTH^ 

L.  N.  McWhorter 

Ajiulanl  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


It  has  been  a  custom,  amounting  al¬ 
most  to  a  tradition  in  this  organization, 
that  the  president  shall  address  the  asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
banquet.  It  has  not  been  my  intention 
to  be  iconoclastic,  to  establish  a  prece¬ 
dent,  or  even  just  to  be  different,  in  alter¬ 
ing  an  established  usage.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  next  president  or 
any  succeeding  president  should  not 
pick  up  again  the  practise  of  previous 
presidents,  unless  he  has  some  reason  of 
his  own  for  not  doing  so.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  I  have  such  a  reason  for 
speaking  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
association,  rather  than  endeavoring  to 
contribute  something  to  the  banquet 
program.  I  have  had  a  feeling  that  I 
would  like  to  edge  in,  as  it  were,  on  the 
regular  course  of  consecutive  thought 
that  characterizes  these  three-day  ses¬ 
sions,  rather  than  to  present  a  some¬ 
what  more  general  thesis,  as  I  felt  I 
must  do  if  I  spoke  at  the  banquet  this 
evening. 

I  should  like,  at  this  first  general  ses¬ 
sion,  to  present  to  you  the  initial  view  of 
the  theme  which  it  is  our  purpose  to 

I  This  is  Uie  presidential  address  delivered 
before  the  Association,  April  24,  1936. — The 
Editor. 


elaborate  tomorrow  morning;  to  outline 
some  of  the  peculiar  phases  of  this 
theme,  and  to  leave  with  you  for  profit¬ 
able  discussion,  I  trust,  at  least  for 
profitable  consideration,  a  rather  definite 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  rather  challeng¬ 
ing  thesis. 

Even  a  cursory  perusal  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  will  indicate  that  this  year  we  have 
concerned  ourselves  with  a  critical  phase 
of  the  problem  of  public  education.  It  is 
not  a  new  phase,  nor  in  years  past  have 
we  failed  altogether  to  recognize  it  or  to 
appreciate  in  some  degrees  its  import¬ 
ance  and  its  seriousness.  It  is  simply 
that  at  this  time  certain  upheavals  in  our 
political  and  social  structure  have 
thrust  this  particular  problem  right  into 
our  faces  and  have  demanded  that  we  do 
something  about  it. 

In  a  general  way,  but  none  the  less 
purposefully,  have  American  educational 
forces  entered  upon  a  program  of  think¬ 
ing  and  of  activity  known  popularly  as 
the  youth  movement.  Just  what  that 
program  is  and  to  what  extent  one  phase 
of  it  has  been  developed  at  the  present 
time  will  be  outlined  to  us  tomorrow 
morning  by  Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey, 
Director  of  the  American  Youth  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  American  Council  on  Ed- 
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ucation ;  and  the  specific  role  which  each 
phase  of  organized  education  may  play 
in  this  movement  will  be  described  by 
other  speakers  on  tomorrow  morning’s 
program. 

We  are  presenting  too  at  the  banquet 
session  tonight  a  somewhat  more  serious 
aspect  of  the  problem  which  indeed  must 
give  us  pause  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
spire  us  to  make  more  purposeful  our 
thinking,  our  planning,  and  our  projects. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  before  we 
turn  our  attention  to  these  kinetic 
phases  of  a  movement  instituted  to  serve 
the  needs  of  today’s  young  people,  young 
people  who  have  always  existed  but 
whom  we  have  somehow  failed  to  notice, 
much  less  to  examine  critically  and 
diagnostically  in  years  past,  we  might 
with  profit  turn  to  these  young  people 
themselves  and  see  what  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  in  their  lives  and  in  their  contacts 
with  other  members  of  the  human  fam¬ 
ily  both  older  and  younger  than  them¬ 
selves.  A  movement  for  the  service  of 
youth  should,  obviously,  relate  itself 
rather  definitely  and  intimately  to  the 
discovered  needs  and  circumstances  and 
moods  of  these  same  youth.  A  movement 
for  the  service  of  youth  will  become 
more  efficient  and  effective  if  it  grows  out 
of  an  understanding  of  the  movement  of 
youth  itself;  the  causes,  inspirations, 
restrictions,  trends,  and  direction  of 
this  movement;  and  the  attitude  of  mind 
and  soul  with  which  these  youths  are 
facing  and  participating  in,  this  move' 
ment. 

I  do  not  know,  I  am  free  to  admit, 
how  successfully  you  and  I,  in  spite  of 
our  occupational  contacts,  may  be  able 
to  put  ourselves  into  the  place  of  these 
young  people  in  order  that  we  may 
understand  and  appreciate  adequately 
their  point  of  view.  Nor  do  I  know  just 
what  evidence  we  may  with  safety  ac¬ 
cept  in  order  to  diagnose  and  evaluate 
accurately  the  force,  extent,  and  pur¬ 


pose  of  whatever  activity  of  young 
people  may  be  fairly  classified  as 
“movement.” 

There  have  been  in  the  history  of 
civilization  many  specific  movements  of 
youth,  and  as  we  look  back  upon  them, 
our  wonder  ever  grows  as  to  their  in¬ 
spiration  and  their  inception,  as  to  their 
scope  and  their  progress,  as  to  their  di¬ 
rection  and  their  trends.  In  1212,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  certain  Stephen  of  France  and  a 
certain  Nicholas  of  Germany,  together 
with  a  third  unknown  youth,  also  of 
Germany,  led  a  strange,  weird,  bewil¬ 
dered  band  of  70,000  unarmed  children 
by  various  routes  towards  the  Holy 
Land — to  do — they  hardly  knew  what 
— except  that  in  some  mysterious  and 
miraculous  way  they  were  to  “recover” 
and  “restore”  Palestine  and  convert  the 
Moslems.  We  know  the  story  of  their 
disillusionment,  discouragement,  and 
disaster. 

In  1429  a  seventeen  year  old  Joan  of 
Arc,  inspired  by  heavenly  voices  and 
saintly  visions,  led  the  armies  of  France 
to  at  least  a  temporary  triumph  and  at 
nineteen,  it  is  said,  fell  a  victim  of  the 
stake. 

In  three  nations  of  continental 
Europe  today,  the  same  brand  of  youth, 
with  awkward  but  rhythmic  tread,  in 
uniform  and  under  arms,  wait  the  com¬ 
mands  of  a  dictator  to  send  them  into 
the  more  active  and  more  horrible  serv¬ 
ice  of  a  fatherland;  while  across  the 
black  breadth  of  another  continent,  the 
same  thing  is  happening  to  the  child¬ 
hood  of  Japan. 

In  1843  Daniel  Webster  expressed  the 
fond  belief  that  in  the  years  to  come 
“troups  of  ingenuous  youth”  would 
gather  around  the  monument  on  Breed's 
Hill  and  “honored  and  decrepit  age,” 
leaning  against  its  base,  would  exp>ound 
to  them  the  glorious  deeds  which  it 
commemorated,  and  that  then,  spon¬ 
taneously  and  enthusiastically,  there 
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would  arise  from  every  heaving  breast 
the  ejaculation:  “Thank  God  that  I,  I 
also  (like  Washington)  am  an  Ameri¬ 
can.” 

Without  commenting  upon  the  honor 
and  decrepitude  of  age,  there  runs 
through  my  mind  a  disturbing  in¬ 
credulity  about  the  ingenuousness  of 
youth.  I  am  afraid  that  lack  of  room  and 
geographical  remoteness  are  not  the 
only  reasons  why  millions  of  young 
people  today  are  not  listening  to  a  voice 
of  patriotic  exhortation.  This  great  mass 
of  youngsters,  without  even  the  solidar¬ 
ity  of  the  Children’s  Crusade  of  so  many 
centuries  ago,  without  common  under¬ 
standings,  without  anything  more  than 
squad  leadership,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  next,  constitutes  the  problem  of 
the  youth  movement  today. 

It  is  composed  of  some  who  ought  to 
be  in  high  school  and  are  not,  of  some 
who  ought  to  be  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  are  not,  of  some  who  ought 
to  be  in  college  and  are  not,  of  some 
who  ought  to  be  happily  and  profitably 
employed  and  are  not,  of  many  who 
should  be  living  in  their  own  homes  and 
are  not,  of  many  who  are  living  in  their 
homes  and  ought  to  be  happy  there  and 
are  not;  and  it  is  because  they  “are  not” 
one  or  the  other  of  all  these  things  that 
they  have  invited  our  concern.  And  it  is 
no  less  than  the  concern  of  public,  or  at 
least  popular,  education  to  see  that  they 
become  young  people  who  “are”  some 
of  all  these  things. 

The  Koos  report  has  canvassed  the 
practices  of  secondary  education 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  the 
Briggs  report  has  restated  the  issues  and 
objectives  of  secondary  education  and, 
more  significantly  than  all  else,  has 
emphasized  the  universal  obligation 
which  for  the  present  at  least  rest  upon 
these  schools  for  the  education,  the  guid¬ 
ance,  and  the  placement  of  the  youth. 


It  is  our  purpose  tomorrow  to  present 
for  your  consideration  how  the  facilities 
of  not  only  the  secondary  schools  but 
alike  of  the  colleges  may  serve  this  mass 
of  youthful  humanity. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  the  high  lights  that 
have  been  thrown  up>on  these  young 
people  that  make  us  over-conscious  of 
our  obligation  to  and  our  responsibility 
for  them;  it  may  be  that  for  generations 
there  have  been  hordes  of  bewildered 
youth  looking  for  just  such  a  chance;  it 
may  be  that  we  have  all  this  time  been 
only  blind  to  our  simple  duty.  I  am 
rather  sure  that  these  three  statements 
are  all  true,  but  I  am  afraid  that  that 
is  not  all.  The  movement  of  youth  with 
which  we  are  most  concerned  and  which 
constitutes  our  particular  problem  is  not 
the  resultant  of  a  concert  of  forces  which 
has  galvanized  an  organized  band  of 
young  people  into  marching  units, 
striking  mobs,  or  even  debating  societies. 
We  know  that  in  other  countries  such 
units  have  been  organized  or  are  or¬ 
ganizing  to  carry  out  a  definite  program 
of  action.  We  know  that  in  America 
there  are  scattered  sporadic  “societies” 
and  “leagues”  hot  to  mention  gangs 
possibly  in  some  way  related  to  these 
foreign  groups;  and  every  large  center 
of  population  has  experienced  on  the  oc¬ 
casions  of  publicly  debated  issues,  loud 
declamatory,  and  even  denunciatory 
outbursts  from  youthful  orators  who  are 
at  the  same  time  creating  and  promoting 
a  new  cause  and  a  new  movement. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  ignore  or 
underrate  these  activities;  they  are 
serious,  but  they  are  also  quite  specific 
and  demand  specific  treatment,  not 
alone  from  us  but  from  such  leadership 
as  the  American  family  can  muster, 
from  such  influence  as  the  church  can 
exert,  and  from  such  authority  as  the 
nation  can  exercise.  But  our  great  edu¬ 
cational  problem  in  the  face  of  present 
day  conditions  is  related  to  the  move- 
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ment  of  youth  (with  a  small  “m”),  not 
a  Movement  of  Youth  (with  a  capital 

“M”). 

That  out  of  this  restless  activity  there 
may  grow  discontent,  thwarted  ambition 
and  initiative,  disappointment  and  dis¬ 
illusionment,  lowered  morale  and  de¬ 
based  morals,  sorrow  and  tragedy  and 
crime  is  altogether  possible,  and  that 
disastrous  results  which  affect  not  only 
the  individual  youth,  but  the  stability 
and  sanctity  of  the  family,  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  a  people,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  a  nation  are  not  impossible.  We 
have  seen  just  enough  in  the  way  of 
symptoms  and  isolated  cases  to  make 
us,  I  trust,  alert  and  vigilant. 

But  on  the  whole  the  movement  of 
youth  today  is  the  same  that  it  always 
has  been — a  hunger  for  knowledge,  a 
thirst  for  freedom,  a  longing  for  action 
—accentuated,  expanded,  and  given 
rather  unique  trends  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  day; 
and  these  are  not  in  themselves  the  out¬ 
growth  of  any  movement  of  youth  but 
are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  conduct, 
the  thinking,  and  the  activity  of  adults. 

If  the  results  of  the  war,  upheavals  in 
social  and  moral  life,  have  produced 
conditions  which  have  made  it  more 
difficult  for  the  young  people  of  the 
30’s  to  attain  and  maintain  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  earlier  days,  we  cannot  charge  it 
to  the  youths  themselves.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  so-called  and  well 
known  depression;  over-speculation,  ex¬ 
orbitant  values  and  profits,  the  old 
regime  or  the  New  Deal,  the  G.O.P.  of 
Hoover,  or  the  various  arrangements  of 
the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  by 
Roosevelt,  it  was  certainly  not  devised 
by  the  fertile  brains  of  youth.  However 
avidly  certain  thousands  of  young  people 
have  grasped  the  alcoholic  opportunities 
of  the  day,  we  cannot  lay  at  their  door 
the  on-again,  off-again-on-again  national 
program  in  relation  to  that  problem. 


And  if  education  and  ethics  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  marvelous  exhibitions 
of  inventive  and  creative  genius  of  the 
past  thirty-five  years,  we  cannot  blame 
it  upon  the  children  who,  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  for  enjoyment  and  adventure,  have 
too  often,  for  our  comfort,  burned  their 
fingers. 

I  need  not  elaborate  further.  Whatever 
distressing  problems  our  children  have 
been  obliged  to  face,  which  we  were  not 
obliged  to  face,  have  emerged  from  our 
blunders,  our  actual  mistakes,  our  in¬ 
difference,  and  our  failure  to  guide  and 
direct  when  guidance  and  direction 
would  have  saved  the  day. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  if  one  would 
observe  carefully,  quite  distinct  charac¬ 
teristic  markings  upon  the  objectives  of 
the  current  movement  of  youth,  differing 
in  some  respects,  because  of  the  forces 
and  conditions  of  the  times,  from  the 
peculiar  characteristic  markings  upon 
the  movements  of  youth  of  earlier  times. 
A  movement  which  aims  at  knowledge  as 
one  of  its  objectives  generally  thinks  of 
that  knowledge  in  terms  of  the  general 
level  of  information  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  times;  and  those  who  are 
promoting  the  movement  seek  either 
that  level  and  an  equality  with  others 
of  their  community  in  that  respect  or 
some  especial,  perhaps  even  mysterious, 
and  occult  knowledge  possessed  only  by 
a  chosen  few,  or  some  knowledge  that  is 
definitely  above  the  common  knowledge 
of  the  community,  thus  raising  the 
standards  of  culture  and  intelligence 
therein. 

In  general,  movements  of  youth  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  have  not  exhibited 
these  specific  characteristics,  nor  does 
the  present  restless  activity  of  youth 
as  it  relates  itself  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  show  any  of  these  features. 
There  is  no  covetousness  for  something 
which  others  possess  and  which  they  do 
not,  nor  is  there  any  complex  of  in- 
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feriority,  which  leads  them  in  humility 
to  some  inspiring  and  overflowing  fount 
of  knowledge.  The  young  people  of  to¬ 
day  just  want  to  know.  And  they  want 
to  know  the  most  conglomerate,  appar¬ 
ently  unrelated,  heterogeneous  mass  of 
things  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  im¬ 
agine.  In  some  way  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  age  have  stimulated  into 
activity  their  curiosity  about,  their  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  even  their  anxious  con¬ 
cern  over  the  greatly  varied  facts  which 
constitute  the  compendium  of  the 
knowledge  of  our  time. 

First,  young  people  want  accurate 
and  complete  information  about  the  af¬ 
fairs  and  events  of  today.  They  are  not 
so  much  interested  in  what  happened 
I  yesterday,  and  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to 

I  convince  them  that  such  knowledge  is 

particularly  pertinent  or  significant. 
They  are  not  averse  to  forming  opinions, 
conclusions,  and  decisions  about  what  is 
going  to  happen  tomorrow,  based  upon 
today’s  experiences,  and  they  are  willing 
to  bet  you  that  their  conclusion,  with 
that  narrow  base  and  insufficient  prem¬ 
ise,  is  as  likely  to  be  sound  as  yours, 
j  based  upon  extensive  findings  and  logi- 

!  cally  adequate  premises. 

I  Of  course  it’s  all  wrong;  someday  they 

i  will  find  it  out,  to  their  sorrow;  and 

it’s  our  business  to  straighten  out  and 
broaden  and  deep>en  their  thinking  so 
that  they  will  get  the  proper  perspective 
1  and  not  jump  at  conclusions  regarding 

\  social  and  political  and  economic  prob- 

i  lems.  Vest  That  constitutes,  let  us  say, 

the  first  chapter  which  we,  engaged  in 
!  the  business  of  organized  education, 

\  must  write  for  a  youth  movement  that 

is  predicated  upon  the  movement  of 
)  youth:  a  contribution  to  these  young 

;  people  concerning  the  proper  relation¬ 

ship  between  cause  and  effect,  the  pre¬ 
dictable  sequences  of  history,  and  the 
;  essential  elements  of  reliable  evidence. 

I  In  the  second  place,  young  people  of 


today  are  asking  for  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  machines  of 
various  sorts  and  of  such  mechanical 
devices  and  gadgets  as  have  in  them 
phases  of  cleverness  and  ingenuity. 
There  is  a  peculiar  quirk  in  this  demand, 
at  least  as  I  have  seen  it  manifested  in 
my  own  community.  It  could  not  be 
adequately  satisfied  by  any  known 
course  in  manual  training  or  engineering, 
or  by  the  establishment  of  the  now 
rather  traditional  trade  courses.  It  is  not 
a  training  for,  or  in,  apprenticeship  that 
they  seek,  but  a  training  for  dexterity  of 
manipulation  and  for  some  knowledge 
related  to  the  building  up  of  oddities  of 
mechanical  invention,  coupled  with  the 
desire  to  acquire  a  vocabulary  related 
to  such  an  experience  that  will  give  them 
a  common  medium  of  “talk.”  I  think  it 
started  with  especial  vigor  at  the  time 
that  boys  in  their  attics  and  garages  in¬ 
stalled  the  wild  assortment  of  wireless 
apparatus,  both  receiving  and  transmit¬ 
ting.  It  has  run  the  gamut  of  kites,  model 
airplanes,  model  boats  of  all  sorts,  model 
coaches,  workable  self-propelled  buck- 
boards,  coupes  and  what  have  you,  pup¬ 
pets,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  chemical 
contraptions,  all  of  which  “do  some¬ 
thing”  to  furnish  pleasure  or  even 
profit.  Whether  the  device  is  of  their 
own  invention  or  not,  dexterity  and  facil¬ 
ity  of  manipulation  are  essential  fea¬ 
tures.  There  is  not  necessarily,  except  in 
the  case  of  certain  notable  exceptions 
which  are  encouraged  and  subsidized  by 
commercial  interests  or  guided  by  ex¬ 
pert  instruction,  much  interest  in  a 
craftsmanship.  If  the  thing  works,  it  is 
enough. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  conscious  response  on 
the  part  of  these  young  people  to  the 
problem  of  the  employment  of  leisure 
time  or  whether  there  is  in  it  a  more 
definite,  concrete,  practical  purpose. 
Without  doubt,  an  inquiry  into  this  par- 
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ticular  interest  of  youth,  its  sources,  and 
its  trends,  would  help  us  to  serve  better 
the  actual  need  that  has  emerged  there¬ 
with,  in  order  that  the  activities  may  be 
directed  towards  pleasurable  and  rec¬ 
reational,  or  more  practical  and  profit¬ 
able,  ends,  withal  worthy  and  develop¬ 
mental.  This  should  form  a  second 
chapter  in  our  book  of  practices  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  movement  of  youth. 

Third,  there  is  a  persistent,  insistent, 
widespread,  and  sometimes  I  fear  shock¬ 
ing  and  embarrassing  demand  on  the 
part  of  youth  for  the  facts  of  life.  I 
mean  the  facts  of  biology.  It  should  not 
embarrass  us,  and  it  should  not  shock 
us  if  with  a  clear  mind  and  a  perfectly 
poised  attitude  we  face  this  problem.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  its  openness  and  frankness  of 
approach,  there  is  nothing  new  about 
this  curiosity,  or  interest,  or  felt  and  ex¬ 
pressed  need.  The  young  people  of  today 
are  willing  to  accept  at  least  as  a  tra¬ 
ditional  symbol  of  the  established  facts 
of  production  and  reproduction  the 
biblical  statement  that  “Male  and  Fe¬ 
male  created  He  them,”  but  with  an  un¬ 
abashed  frankness  that  acceptance  is 
supplemented  by  the  picturesque  in¬ 
quiries,  “How  come?”  and  “So  what?” 

And  young  people  apparently  are  not 
particularly  concerned  about  either  the 
source  of  their  information  or  the  exact 
method  in  which  it  is  acquired.  I  do  not 
wish  to  convey  to  you  that  great  hordes 
of  boys  and  girls  today,  as  has  been  so 
often  said  by  viewers-with-alarm  and  by 
perfectly  sincere  and  anxious  people 
everywhere,  are  rushing,  with  complete 
and  tragic  abandon,  into  orgies  of  las¬ 
civiousness  and  that  this  is  the  evidence 
I  have  of  this  overwhelming  demand  for 
the  knowledge  of  life  and  its  mysteries 
on  the  part  of  these  same  boys  and  girls. 
I  mean  that  there  is  today,  as  never 
before,  a  most  startling  eagerness  for  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  underlying  basic 
phenomena  of  biologic  existence.  There 


is  a  striking  interest  in  theories  of  evo¬ 
lution,  in  biological  parallelisms,  in  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  traits  of  species,  in  the 
science  of  breeding,  in  birth  control  as 
a  social  and  a  physical  problem,  and  in 
other  aspects  of  the  picture  and  pattern 
of  life. 

In  very  recent  years,  studies  and  sur¬ 
veys  of  both  young  men  and  young  wom¬ 
en  who  are  enjoying  the  opportunities  of 
college  education  have  shown  a  decided 
upturn  in  physical  growth,  in  items  of 
posture,  and  in  general  matters  of  health 
and  vigor.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
young  women.  What  may  be  said  of  the 
physical  condition  of  those  young  men 
and  young  women  who  are  not  in  schools 
and  colleges  but  who  have  shown  this 
pronounced  interest  in  the  acquaintance 
of  biological  knowledge? 

It  is  silly  to  deny  that  throughout  all 
this  experience  the  interest  of  some 
young  men  and,  also,  of  some  young 
women  has  taken  a  morbid,  not  to  say 
debased  and  vicious,  turn,  that  lecherous 
opportunists  have  capitalized  what  could 
appear  to  their  tainted  minds  only  as  an 
invitation  to  illicit  indulgence.  The  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  juvenile  courts  show  that 
there  has  been  a  pronounced  increase  in 
cases  of  this  kind  of  delinquency  and 
that  they  have  been  linked  almost  in¬ 
variably  with  circumstances  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  possession  and  use  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages. 

It  should  be  noted  further,  however, 
that  all  instances  of  this  type  of  moral 
laxness  are  not  confined  to  the  movement 
of  youth. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  give  care¬ 
ful,  thorough,  scientifically  accurate  and 
detailed  attention  to  this  biologic  issue. 
Just  what  types  of  information  we 
should  accumulate,  just  how  we  should 
attempt  to  diagnose  and  evaluate  the 
real  need  which  this  symptom  typifies, 
wd  just  how  organized  forces  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  education  should  develop 
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and  present  materials,  attitudes,  and  ap¬ 
preciations  related  to  this  problem  in  an 
effective  manner  would  constitute  the 
third  chapter  or  the  third  phase  of  our 
program. 

The  fourth  item  in  the  search  for 
knowledge  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
movement  of  youth  relates  itself  to  the 
desire  for  orientation  and  social  adapta¬ 
tion.  Popularly  stated,  it  is  an  ardent 
desire  to  be  able  to  find  one’s  self  and 
to  fit  comfortably  into  the  scheme  of 
things.  It  smacks  of  conformity  on  the 
one  side  and  regimentation  or  prescrip>- 
tion  on  the  other. 

America  is  highly  reputed  to  be  the 
most  unconventional  of  modern  na¬ 
tions;  mobs  pride  themselves  on  their 
direct  rather  than  their  considerate 
action.  Automobile  drivers  justify  dis¬ 
courtesy  on  the  ground  of  safety.  Amer¬ 
ican  men  and  women,  on  occasion  and  in 
striking  individual  cases,  enjoy  in¬ 
dulging  in  unconventional  habits  and 
actions  and  in  saying  startling,  unex¬ 
pected,  even  bizarre  and  grotesque, 
things,  defying  op>enly  the  dictates  of 
good  taste  and  good  breeding.  Such  in¬ 
stances,  however,  are  not  unknown  in 
the  literature  and  politics  of  both  in¬ 
sular  and  continental  Europe.  However, 
it  is  also  true  that  in  the  casual  associa¬ 
tion  of  American  men  and  women  and 
in  their  more  elaborate  assemblings  they 
wish  to  be  considered  as  observant  of 
proprieties,  of  conventions,  or  a  right 
way  of  doing  things.  And  we  still  within 
our  inner  consciousness,  however  we 
may  pooh-pooh  at  it  outwardly,  know 
or,  still  better,  sense  that  the  man  who 
always,  naturally,  unconsciously,  easily, 
and  graciously,  does  and  says  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  way  represents  thereby 
those  essentials  which  mark  him  as 
“gentleman.” 

However,  that,  of  course,  is  not  the 
type  of  orientation  and  adaptation  to 
the  mores  of  the  day  that  youth  seek.  To 


them  life  presents  many  complexities; 
and  while  they  are  in  no  way  abashed  by 
it,  they  are  often  uncomfortable,  con¬ 
strained,  awkwardly  self-conscious.  They 
demand  to  know  how  they  may  face  its 
problems,  meet  its  issues,  enter  into  its 
activities,  enjoy  its  pleasures,  grow  in  its 
intellectuality,  and  reap  its  rewards  on 
an  equal  footing  with  men  and  women 
of  an  older  generation,  and  without  the 
embarrassment  of  feeling  that  they  are 
ridiculed  or  patromzed.  Such  a  protest 
against  existing  conditions  doubtless 
emerged  as  a  phase  of  the  self-conscious¬ 
ness  of  early  adolescence  and,  in  many 
communities,  has  waited  too  long  for  the 
counter  action  of  a  well  poised  social 
consciousness. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  particular 
phase  of  the  youth  movement  is  that 
young  people  who  are  seeking  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  orientation  and  adaptation 
believe  that  it  should  come  to  them 
through  some  phase  of  academic  study 
and  through  the  exercise  of  a  sort  of  pre- 
ceptual  function  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  help  they  seek.  Adaptation  to  the 
processes  of  the  present  day  is  to  them 
an  item  of  knowledge.  They  would  “learn 
how”  to  participate  comfortably  and 
profitably  in  the  experiences  and  con¬ 
tacts  of  the  generation. 

In  passing,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
chapter  of  our  contributions  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  of  youth  has  been 
written  and  well  written.  Educational 
methods  and  practices  during  the  past 
third  of  a  century  have  made  great 
strides  in  achieving,  through  well  con¬ 
ceived  approaches,  through  the  comrade¬ 
ship  and  cooperation  of  the  teacher  and 
the  taught,  through  carefully  planned 
units  of  work  and  procedures  of  study, 
those  items  of  ease,  of  self-possession,  of 
encouraged  initiative  and  responsibility 
that  constitute  the  very  best  ty|)e  of 
orientation  and  adaptation. 

But  all  teachers  and  all  schools  have 
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not  read  this  chapter,  and  until  they  do 
there  will  continue  to  be  this  insistent 
demand  for  a  mysterious  adjustment 
that  young  people  cannot  easily  define 
and  that  unskilled  and  unprogressive 
teachers  cannot  fully  understand. 

Out  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  yearn¬ 
ings  for  more  and  greater  knowledge 
which  the  youth  movement  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  expresses,  I  have  taken  these 
four  as  characteristic;  and  as  significant, 
and  challenging  to  our  willingness  to 
respond.  Other  interests  in  other  fields  of 
knowledge,  organic  or  inorganic,  formal 
or  informal,  are  there  as  they  always 
have  been,  but  the  lack  of  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  historical,  social,  and 
political  problems  of  the  day,  the  lack  of 
a  skill  to  create  and  to  manipulate 
pleasing,  interesting,  and  quasi  useful 
mechanical  contraptions,  the  lack  of  an 
understanding  of  the  mysteries  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  life,  and,  finally,  the  lack  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  media 
of  self-adjustment  stand  out  as  the  most 
striking  demands  upon  our  attention 
and  our  service. 

My  reasons  for  presenting  this  heter¬ 
ogeneous,  and  apparently  totally  unre¬ 
lated,  list  of  knowledge  interests  is  found 
in  the  matriculation  of  our  night  school 
classes,  extension  classes,  federally  sup¬ 
ported  classes,  and  postgraduate  classes, 
wherever  that  matriculation  has  been 
based  upon  a  searching  inquiry  into  in¬ 
terests  and  needs  and  wherever  young 
people  have  been  encouraged  to  tell 
what  they  really  wanted  to  do  and  have 
not  been  told  what  program  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  follow.  The  records  of  our 
juvenile  courts,  an  observation  of  the 
backyard,  basement,  or  shed  programs 
of  young  people  who  are  not  in  school 
and  not  at  work,  and  the  casual  con¬ 
ferences  which,  to  a  very  limited  degree, 
I  have  been  privileged  to  carry  on  with 
earnest,  but  bewildered,  youth  have  like¬ 
wise  furnished  significant  data. 


Another  age  old  longing  which  char¬ 
acterizes  this  movement  of  youth,  as  it 
has  all  movements  of  youth  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  time,  is  the  demand  for  free¬ 
dom.  In  past  generations  it  has  been  fol¬ 
lowing  somewhat  slavishly  a  single 
pattern.  It  has  been  persistently  a 
rebellion  against  restriction,  repression, 
and  inhibition.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
present  movement  for  freedom  has  more 
positive  and  progressive  features. 

It  is  not  merely  a  movement  to  be 
freed  from  the  dominance  of  adulthood, 
but  likewise  a  movement  to  release 
youthful  energy,  initiative,  and  ingenu¬ 
ity  for  the  accomplishment  of  attractive 
purposes  and  the  attainment  of  desirable 
ends — purposes  and  ends  which  have 
already  been  conceived  and  visualized. 
There  has  been  some  concert  of  planning, 
either  actual  or  telepathic,  in  the  demand 
for  this  freedom. 

Then  too,  this  demand  has  not  sought 
to  sneak  up  on  the  older  generation  and 
hold  it  up  as  long  as  it  could,  sneaking 
back  into  oblivion  when  the  bluff  has 
run  its  course  and  failed.  The  present 
“cause”  has  been  characterized  by  more 
self-confidence,  boldness,  assurance,  and 
persistence  than  previous  rebellions  of 
this  sort,  and  it  has  succeeded  in  enlist¬ 
ing  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  alliance  and 
support,  of  adults:  parents,  some  teach¬ 
ers,  some  social  workers,  church  youth 
leaders,  and  others.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  growing  belief  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  this  demand  for  freedom  is 
only  the  normal  expression  of  a  very 
natural  youthful  emotion  and  a  very  po¬ 
tent  youthful  urge;  that  this  is  the  only 
real  way  for  youth  to  grow  and  mature 
in  habits,  in  ideals,  and  in  attitudes  of 
life.  There  is  something  almost  fatalistic 
in  this  idea,  and  of  course  on  some  oc¬ 
casions  it  is  a  variation  of  the  old  “wild 
oats”  theme.  The  perfect  aplomb  with 
which  parents  will  intrust  from  $25  to 
$7000  worth  of  automobile  to  the  tender 
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mercies  of  a  son  or  a  daughter  without  cational  research  might  with  profit  give 


even  a  prayer  for  a  safe  return  of  the 
automobile,  or  of  son  or  of  daughter, 
typifies  the  attitude  of  many  adults  to¬ 
wards  the  youthful  demand  for  freedom. 

But  this  demand  for  freedom  is  not 
essentially  a  request  for  a  free  hand  with 
the  car.  There  is  plenty  of  that,  plenty 
of  late — very  late — partying,  plenty  of 
liquor,  and  plenty  of  inexpensive  trans¬ 
portation  to  remote  corners  of  the  earth ; 
but  the  real  quest  for  freedom  is  char¬ 
acterized,  as  I  have  said  before,  by  some¬ 
what  more  definite  and  somewhat  larger 
purposes.  These  purposes  are  variously 
stated  as  “the  opportunity  to  live  one’s 
own  life,”  “the  launching  of  a  career,” 
the  exploitation  of  a  specific  skill  or 
talent  (see  Major  Bowes),  “the  taking 
up  of  life  in  more  favorable  or  possibly 
more  salubrious  surroundings,”  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  a  desire  to  see  the  world 
before  “settling  down,”  “the  finding  of  a 
medium  of  self-expression  where  one  will 
be  appreciated  and  understood.” 

It  may  be  observed  that,  while  there 
may  be  very  laudable  motives  and  pur¬ 
poses  in  some  of  these  longings,  they  are 
still  lacking  in  two  ver}'  important  and 
essential  qualities:  foresight  and  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  the  cost. 

I  am  wondering  if,  in  the  present  state 
and  condition  of  this  “expression  of  an 
earnest  and  sincere  desire,”  whether  it 
be  a  wanderlust  or  an  isolation  complex, 
it  might  not  be  well  for  educational 
forces  and  educational  institutions  to 
devote  themselves  more  definitely  and 
more  effectively  than  ever  before  to  pro¬ 
grams  of  guidance  and  of  cost  account¬ 
ing.  It  is  being  done,  and  being  done  very 
wisely  and  very  successfully  in  many 
areas,  so  that  not  only  are  lives  being 
steered  and  taught  to  think  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  capitalize  intelligently  their 
longing  for  freedom,  but  there  are  vol¬ 
untary  requests  for  this  advice  and  help. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  too,  that  edu- 


some  attention  to  the  location  of  the 
straight  line  of  demarcation  between  en¬ 
couragement  of,  and  sympathy  with, 
perfectly  laudable  longings  for  a  free¬ 
dom  which  shall  definitely  and  con¬ 
structively  constitute  a  wholesome,  full 
bodied,  thoroughly  integrated  unfolding 
of  youthful  aspirations  and  potentialities 
and  the  maudlin  sentimentalism  in  the 
interest  of  the  equally  natural  dam- 
foolishness  of  the  same  youngsters  when 
left  entirely  to  their  own  short-sighted 
individualism.  I  am  reminded  somewhat 
of  my  early  experiences  with  a  Greek- 
English  lexicon,  in  that  I  was  perfectly 
sure  that  Plato  said  something  because 
he  was  Plato  and,  hence,  celebrated  my 
confidence  in  him  by  laborious  search 
in  the  lexicon  for  the  interpretation  of 
his  utterance.  We  are  sure  that  free¬ 
wheeling  youth  have  meant  something  by 
their  reactions  and  responses,  because 
they  are  free-wheeling  youth;  and  it  is 
our  business  to  find  in  our  psychology 
the  interpretation  thereof.  “N’est  ce 
pas?” 

The  third  great  longing  of  youth  is 
for  activity.  When  rather  generous  op¬ 
portunities  were  offered  in  Minneapolis 
for  the  establishment  of  almost  any  kind 
of  class  under  federal  subsidy  and  boys 
and  some  girls  were  asked  what  offerings 
they  would  like,  there  was  a  somewhat 
startling  response  from  a  rather  large 
number  of  them:  “We  don’t  want  to  go 
to  school;  we  want  a  job.”  (You  will  re¬ 
member  that  there  had  been  some  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  coordination  between  train¬ 
ing  and  placement.) 

The  present  generation  of  youth,  as  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  it,  is  not  lazy, 
but  it  may  easily  become  so.  Not  only 
may  it  become  lazy,  but  it  may  also  be¬ 
come  indifferent,  lacking  in  respect  for 
the  virtue  and  dignity  of  some  kind  of 
occupation,  and  unscrupulous  in  its  de¬ 
mands  up>on  society  to  guarantee  its 
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survival  without  any  effort  on  its  part. 
To  my  mind,  this  is  the  most  serious 
aspect  of  the  youth  movement;  youth 
has  here,  right  in  its  face  every  day,  in¬ 
dications  on  an  older  level  of  this  phil¬ 
osophy  of  disrespect  for  “an  honest 
day’s  work”  and  the  “sweat  of  one’s 
brow.”  Youth  hears  on  every  street  cor¬ 
ner  grumblings  of  discontent  against  the 
unfairness  of  the  exploitation  of  labor, 
with  sufficient  flagrant  examples  to 
justify  in  its  mind  a  generalization  and  a 
conclusion.  But  as  yet  youth  wants 
something  to  do;  the  C.C.C.  camps  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  this.  Society  has 
not  been  able,  successfully,  to  satisfy 
this  demand;  employment  devices  have 
not  solved  this  problem. 

Is  there  a  place  in  our  program  to 
discover  opportunities  for  occupation  of 
labor  or  leisure  time,  to  devise  training 
for  such  occupations,  shortly  and  in¬ 
tensively;  to  “place”  at  first  temporarily 
and  tentatively  in  lines  of  carefully  diag¬ 
nosed  talents  and  abilities,  later  steering 
into  even  better  adjustment;  in  short,  to 
find  an  effective  and  triumphant  answer 
to  the  natural,  normal,  inevitable  de¬ 
mand  of  youth  for  activity,  for  work,  for 
something  to  do?  It  is  the  only  ultimate 
salvation  of  a  generation  that,  to  use  its 
own  vocabulary,  “wants  to  know,” 
“wants  to  be  free,”  “wants  to  work.” 
And  the  answer  at  this  particular  mo¬ 
ment  in  thousands  of  struggling  educa¬ 
tional  centers  is  a  discouraging  and  a 
disconcerting  “No I”  We  do  not  have  the 
physical  set-up  for  such  a  project.  We 
do  not  have  the  market  or  field  for  such 
an  undertaking.  We  do  not  have  the 


personnel  that  can  be  turned  loose  on 
such  a  broad  program.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  these  things,  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
the  individuals  and  the  institutions  that 
must  make  the  attempt,  at  least,  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  movement  of  youth. 

In  days  of  “formal  discipline”  and 
“accurate  memorization”  and  “apper¬ 
ception”  and  “learning  for  learning’s 
sake”  and  “behavior”  and  “mastery 
techniques”  and  even  “progressive  edu¬ 
cation,”  our  schools  have  not  failed  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  and  their 
functions.  But  in  meeting  the  great 
problem  of  the  movement  of  3,000,000 
unschooled  and  unemployed  youth  to¬ 
day,  it  is  facing  a  tremendous  task 
which,  I  trust,  it  is  attempting  to  realize 
and  to  undertake. 

In  this  great  obligation,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  projected  activities  of  the 
“youth  movement”  and  to  the  unrelated, 
but  none  the  less  sincere,  experiments  in 
every  center  of  life  in  these  United 
States. 

I  leave  with  you  these  hints  of  the 
overwhelming  magnitude  of  this  new 
project  in  education,  these  expressed 
longings  of  a  new  “estate”  in  the  society 
of  America;  and  I  conjure  you,  by  your 
devoted  interest  to  the  well  being  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  the  young  men  and  young 
women  whom  you  know  and  serve  in 
your  respective  institutions  of  high  and 
higher  learning,  that  you  do  not  fail  the 
boys  and  girls,  the  young  men  and  young 
women  whom  you  do  not  know  and  do 
not  yet  serve;  that  you  turn  your  atten¬ 
tion  now  to  the  new  American  move¬ 
ment  of  youth. 


III.  THE  YOUTH  PROBLEM  IN  RELATION  TO  CRIME 
Harold  Nathan 

Assistant  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations 

The  youth  of  today  are  facing  a  of  today  is  thus,  of  course,  our  respon- 
world  that  has  been  made  unwholesome  sibility.  First  and  foremost,  we  of  the 
by  us  of  the  older  generation.  The  youth  maturer  adult  generation  took  our  coun- 
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try  into  war.  We  government  officials 
must  beware  of  entering  into  disputed  or 
debatable  topics.  Wars  bring  out  the 
best  in  human  beings.  Wars,  like  other 
disturbances,  develop  the  worst  in  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Many  a  young  man  and 
young  woman,  too,  was  taken  by  the 
war  from  peaceful  farms,  from  orderly 
scholastic  life,  from  pursuits  to  which 
they  never  returned  and  to  which  they 
could  never  return  because  of  what  the 
war  did  to  them.  Many  of  the  criminals 
that  we  have  met  learned  about  the  use 
of  firearms  during  the  war,  at  govern¬ 
ment  expense,  and  made  ill  use  of  that 
tuition. 

After  the  war,  we  of  the  older,  law- 
abiding  generation  brought  about  or 
permitted  to  exist  a  season  of  what 
might  be  termed  false  prosperity.  We 
made  criminals  during  that  stage  of  the 
silk  shirt  era,  when  money  could  be 
easily  earned  by  many  young  people, 
when  they  thought  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  thinking  of  tomorrow,  and 
we  of  the  adult  generation  were,  of 
course,  responsible  for  that. 

That  passed.  More  criminals  were 
made.  Then  came  prohibition.  Don’t  for 
a  moment  think  that  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  prohibition.  I,  of  course,  wouldn’t 
dare.  However,  I  think  we  can  tentative¬ 
ly,  rather  hesitatingly,  say  that  any  law 
that  does  not  receive  the  whole-hearted 
observance  that  it  should  receive  on  the 
part  of  large  bodies  of  men  and  women, 
that  any  law  that  is  not  enthusiastically 
obeyed,  decidedly  and  distinctly  breaks 
down  the  morale  of  large  portions  of  our 
population,  particularly  large  portions  of 
our  younger  people. 

Of  course,  our  young  people  should 
possess  respect  for  law  and  order.  They 
should  believe  in  law  observance,  yet  in 
how  many  families  did  our  boys  and 
girls  see  the  prohibition  law  at  least 
flouted?  Can  we  select  the  laws  that  we 
will  obey  and  the  laws  that  we  will  not 


obey?  We  tried  to,  and  we  made  more 
criminals. 

Then  came  the  late,  lamented  (I  am 
told  it  is  late;  certainly  it  is  not  la¬ 
mented)  depression.  The  depression,  of 
course,  made  many  criminals.  Lack  of 
economic  opportunity,  of  course,  makes 
criminals.  What  to  do  about  that,  I,  of 
course,  don’t  know.  A  law  enforcement 
officer  couldn’t  possibly  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem,  the  problem  of  affording  to  all  of 
our  young  people  proper  economic  op¬ 
portunity,  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living,  the  opportunity  to  use  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  they  have  received.  I  have  a 
vague  idea  that  even  the  combined 
scholastic  intelligence  present  might  find 
it  difficult  to  solve  that  particular 
problem. 

But  these  are  the  circumstances, 
some  of  the  circumstances,  which  have 
tended  to  make  crimes  rampant  today. 
That  crime  is  rampant  today,  I  believe 
is  certain.  Before  leaving  Washington 
(I  was  only  there  a  short  time)  I  se¬ 
cured  certain  statistics  to  prove  that 
Personally,  I  don’t  like  statistics,  and  I 
don’t  trust  stasticians,  or  vice  versa.  But 
in  an  address  of  this  kind  one  must 
always  quote  statistics.  You  wouldn’t 
take  our  word  for  it  if  we  told  you  that 
crime  was  rampant.  I  wrote  these  statis¬ 
tics  in  pencil  and  maybe  I  can’t  read 
them. 

Statisticians  tell  us  (and  this  is  con¬ 
servative,  by  the  way)  that  last  year 
in  the  United  States  there  were  9600 
willful  felonious  homicides.  Some  speak¬ 
ers,  not  quite  so  careful  as  the  present 
one,  used  the  figures  12,000.  Ninety-six 
hundred  is  conservative  and  does  con¬ 
stitute  willful  felonious  homicides.  It 
doesn’t  include  any  homicides  that  were 
not  willful,  automobile  deaths  due  to 
carelessness,  and  chargeable  homicides 
of  that  kind. 

By  willful  felonious  homicides  we,  of 
course,  mean  murder.  Probably  I  should 
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have  said  murders.  That  sounds  better 
and  more  effective.  With  another  gath¬ 
ering  I  would  have  said  murders. 

That  means  (some  of  you  probably 
are  mathematicians)  that  in  these  United 
States,  in  this  day  of  our  Lord,  the 
twenty-fourth  of  April,  1936,  there  are 
over  27  murders  or  felonious  homicides 
committed  every  day,  or  over  one  mur¬ 
der  every  hour.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  particular 
situation,  and  whose  responsibility  is  it? 
It  is  partially  that  of  us  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers;  but  that  of  the  citizens  of 
our  great  commonwealth  in  particular. 

May  I  hesitatingly  indicate  that  it  is 
also  the  responsibility  of  the  educators 
of  our  country.  Would  it  be  possible — 
I  know  nothing  of  the  matter;  I  am  the 
merest  kind  of  a  mere  layman — for  our 
educational  institutions  to  instill  into 
those  committed  to  their  care  and  guid¬ 
ance,  the  elements  of  character  educa¬ 
tion?  I  have  seen,  I  have  read  in  the 
papers,  what  little  opportunity  I  get  to 
read  the  papers,  and  I  have  very  little 
desire  to  read  the  papers,  also,  references 
to  character  education.  You  gentlemen 
know  far  more  about  that  than  I  do,  of 
course.  Wouldn’t  it  be  splendid  if  our 
institutions  could  devote  (probably  I 
am  talking  foolishly)  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  creating 
honest  men  and  women,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  is  decidedly 
secondary,  decidedly  immaterial. 

Bear  with  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  only  a  law  enforcement  officer,  and 
that  may  be  all  wrong,  but  it  does  seem 
to  some  of  us  that  we  have  gone  astray, 
far  astray,  in  our  emphasis  upon  certain 
phases  of  education. 

As  I  recall,  years  ago,  when  I  could 
read,  the  savants,  the  leaders  of  thought, 
I  believe  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries,  thought  they  saw  the 
road  to  the  millenium  in  universal  lit¬ 
eracy,  in  teaching  everybody  to  read 


and  write,  and  that  was  secured,  prac¬ 
tically  secured,  in  this  country,  at  least. 
We  had  our  little  red  schoolhouse,  and 
we  have  our  institutions  of  secondary 
and  higher  learning,  and  they  have  done 
splendid  work,  of  course,  but  I  believe 
they  have  done  splendid  work  only  in 
so  far  as  they  have  produced  human 
characters  and  not  scholastic  or  aca¬ 
demic  prodigies  of  any  kind  or  type. 

You  may  think,  and  you  doubtless 
think,  it  is  presumptuous  of  me  to  talk 
upon  a  matter  about  which  I  know  so 
little.  My  excuse  is  this,  and  this  only, 
that  we  in  the  law  enforcement  profes¬ 
sion  meet  so  many  of  those  who  have  not 
had  the  advantage,  the  benefit  of  this 
character  or  personality  training;  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  word  “personality”  to  “char¬ 
acter.” 

These  are  the  conditions  that  our 
youth  of  today  must  meet.  These  are  the 
conditions  that  will  make  of  many  of 
our  youth  of  today  criminals. 

I  have  more  figures.  Lest  you  feel  that 
the  crime  condition  has  not  been  entirely 
proven,  during  the  past  year  there  were 
committed  in  the  United  States  i445>" 
581  major  crimes.  This  means  one  in 
every  eighty-four  persons  are  subject  to 
injury  or  death.  The  cost  has  been  var¬ 
iously  estimated.  The  cost  of  crime  in 
this  country  runs  into  billions  of  dollars. 
So  far  as  the  comparison  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  conditions  in  this  country  with 
those  existing  elsewhere  is  concerned,  I 
believe  that  every  patriotic  American 
has  little  of  which  to  feel  proud  in  any 
such  comparison.  In  this  country  the 
homicide  rate  increased  from  5.1  per 
cent  per  100,000  in  1900  to  10.7  per 
cent  in  1933.  The  homicide  rate  in  the 
United  States  is  four  and  one-half  times 
that  of  Switzerland,  18  times  that  of 
Scotland  and  19  times  that  of  Great 
Britain.  One  hundred  fifty  thousand 
murderers  are  at  large  in  the  United 
States.  Nearly  300,000  Americans  wiU 
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commit  murder  before  they  die.  Nearly 
400,000  persons  now  living  in  this 
country  will  be  murdered. 

I  was  brought  up  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Civil  War  period,  and  we  were  taught 
in  those  days,  patriotism,  intensively  and 
comprehensively,  intensively  particular¬ 
ly.  Patriotism  was  instilled  into  us  in  a 
manner  little  short  of  anything  else, 
almost  as  much  as  religious  training.  We 
were  taught  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  were  in  no  manner  inferior  to 
foreign  races  and  nations.  We  were 
taught  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  possessed  a  particular  flair  or  fac¬ 
ulty  for  self-government.  Those  figures, 
of  course,  prove  decidedly  and  distinctly 
otherwise.  Those  figures  indicate  clearly 
that  in  law  enforcement,  which  means 
nothing  else  than  self-government,  we 
are  decidedly  inferior  to  European 
peoples,  to  Europ>ean  nations,  to  Euro¬ 
pean  races. 

What  can  be  done,  and,  particularly, 
what  can  be  done  with  regard  to  our 
young  people?  Some  of  us  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  look  with  envy  and  longing 
upon  the  day  when  our  young  people 
will  be  subject  to  religious  influences. 
Teaching  of  religion,  of  course,  mater¬ 
ially  militates  against  the  development 
of  criminal  propensities  in  our  young 
people.  Even  a  law  enforcement  officer 
can  see  that;  he  can  probably  see  it 
better  than  you  educators. 

We  rather  look  yearningly  and  long¬ 
ingly  for  the  day  to  come  when  religious 
training  of  our  young  people  will  again 
be  prevalent  in  our  homes  and  in  our 
schoob  and  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
education.  It  all  comes  back  to  my  fa¬ 
vorite  viewpoint,  belief,  that  character 
training,  personality  development,  is  the 
only  thing  really  worth  while,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  balanced  personality,  the 
possession  of  a  sensitive  personality,  of  a 
personality  truly  sensitized  to  all  the 
higher,  better  influences  of  life.  Is  there 


anything  in  education  that  is  better  or 
higher  or  of  more  use  or  value  than 
that?  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  mod¬ 
ern  curricula  in  education.  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  what  is  being  done 
along  those  lines,  but  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the 
forces  that  will  lead  to  the  emphasis  upon 
character  education  in  our  young  people, 

I  believe  that  we  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cers  will  have  far  less  work  to  do  in  our 
encounters  with  the  criminal  young,  and 
humanity  in  general  and  our  country  in 
particular  will  be  much  benefited  there¬ 
by. 

More  statistics  and  more  figures;  I 
don’t  like  them  and  I  know  you  don’t 
either,  but  it  probably  prevents  my  in¬ 
dulging  in  wilder  theories  and  keeps  our 
feet  on  the  ground,  to  speak  colloquially. 

With  regard  to  youth  in  particular, 
in  the  matter  of  all  offenses  reported  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
crime  reported,  the  largest  age  group, 
that  b  the  age  group  committing  the 
majority  of  all  offenses,  is  nineteen 
years.  What  a  pitiable  condition!  Whose 
responsibility  is  it?  We  of  the  older  gen¬ 
eration,  of  course,  we  of  the  generations 
that  were  unable  to  keep  our  country 
out  of  war  and  were  too  weakly  inept  to 
solve  the  postwar  problems.  Our  young 
people  are  bearing  the  burdens  that  we 
have  placed  on  their  shoulders. 

In  arrest  for  burglary,  the  largest  age 
group  b  in  the  eighteen-year-old  class — 
eighteen  years!  Arrests  for  robbery, 
largest  age  group  is  back  in  the  group 
that  is  nineteen  years  of  age.  Of  all  of 
those  arrested  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  over  fifty  per  cent  were  charged  with 
the  more  serious  crimes. 

Now,  we  law  enforcement  officers  are 
not  sentimentalists;  we  may  be  brutal; 
we  may  lack  imagination;  we  may  lack 
the  finer  sensitivity  that  the  members  of 
other  professions  possess,  but  we  are 
not  sentimental.  In  fact,  if  I  had  the 
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time  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  virtues  that  our  grandparents  knew  far 
the  evils  of  sentimentality  with  regard  better  than  do  we,  that  our  grandparents 
not  only  to  the  youthful  criminal  but  practiced  far  better  than  do  we,  the 
the  adult  criminal  as  well.  We  could  talk  virtues  of  fundamental  wisdom  of  the 
by  the  hour  of  that,  and  I  started  at  ten  ages,  that  means  more  than  all  the  aca- 
minutes  after  eight  and  I  have  forty  demic  acquirements  that  any  education- 
minutes — not  forty  minutes  more.  al  institution  or  institutions  can  give  to 

No,  we  are  not  sentimental.  We  be-  any  young  people.  I  know  you  will  think 
lieve  that  the  youthful  criminals  who  it  foolish,  but  you  will  have  to  pardon 
perpetrate  certain  types  of  crime  are  not  an  old  man  who  has  spent  practically  all 
too  young  to  be  hung,  as  I  believe  an  of  his  life  in  law  enforcement  work  and 
eminent  Chicago  attorney  held  many  is  not  acquainted  with  the  delicate  rami- 
years  ago,  as  I  believe  has  been  held  by  fications  of  higher  education, 
juries  and  courts  to  a  nauseating  degree  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  our  young 
for  many  years  since  that  time.  people  will  do  far  more  for  us  than  we 

I  read  in  the  paper  (I  have  been  in  have  ever  done  for  them.  I  think  as  they 
various  parts  of  the  country)  of  four  come  to  maturity  they  will  solve  law  en- 
young  criminals,  four  young  men  who  forcement  problems  that  we  of  the  older 
never  had  any  advantages,  under  the  generations  have  been  unable  to  solve, 
age  of  twenty-one,  who  lured  a  physician  Sometimes  I  think  that  when  this  life  is 
in  a  large,  mid-western  city,  out  on  a  over  and  I  pass  into  another  sphere,  I 
mercy  call,  or  he  thought  it  was,  and,  will  pose  as  a  member  of  some  other  gen- 
when  he  resisted  robbery,  beat  him  to  eration  than  my  own.  I  am  not  so  proud 
death.  of  my  generation.  So,  if  any  of  you 

We  law  enforcement  officers  believe  gentlemen  and  ladies  see  me  wearing  a 
that  any  vestige  or  semblance  of  mercy  Roman  toga  or  something  of  that  type, 
or  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  you  will  understand  what  I  am  trying  to 
youthful  criminals  of  that  kind  and  type  do.  I  am  impersonating  another  gen- 
is  misplaced  and  serves  as  an  encourage-  eration. 

ment  to  other  youthful  criminals  of  the  Yes,  I  think  we  have  made  a  miser- 
same  kind  and  type.  able  failure  of  things,  and  perhaps  our 

No,  we  are  not  sentimental  at  all,  but  young  people,  the  youth  of  the  country, 
we  do  believe  that  the  responsibility  for  will  rectify  many  of  our  mistakes, 

present-day  crime  conditions  rests  upon  I  heard  one  of  my  academic  prede- 
ourselves,  the  older  generation.  We  are  cessors  refer  to  politics  in  education.  Ye 
placing  a  terrible  burden  upon  the  gods,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  were  to 
young  people  of  our  country  that  are  talk  about  the  evils  of  politics  in  law 
coming  to  maturity  at  the  present  time,  enforcement,  I  would  be  talking  long 
I  was  just  wondering  whether  a  peculiar  after  the  sun  rose  tomorrow  morning, 
responsibility  does  not  rest  upon  the  Politics  in  education  may  be  bad,  but 
shoulders  of  our  country’s  educators,  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  don’t  know 
whether  theirs  is  not  the  greatest  respon-  nothing.  That  was  in  the  vernacular, 
sibility,  the  responsibility  of  atoning  for  Politics  in  law  enforcement!  Every- 
the  misdeeds  of  former  generations,  and  body  in  meetings  of  this  and  similar  type 
of  teaching  our  young  people,  not  Latin  speak  of  politics  in  law  enforcement.  As 
or  Greek  or  mathematics,  not  any  form  Mark  Twain  would  say,  no  one  does  any- 
of  deftness  of  mind  or  hand,  but,  I  hate  thing  about  it.  I  have  spoken  of  it  many 
to  say  it,  the  old-fashioned,  fundamental  times  myself.  There  has  been  no  change 
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for  the  better.  Politics  is  the  American 
people’s  favorite  game.  I  think  they  like 
that  better  than  golf  or  bridge  or  cross¬ 
word  puzzles  or  night  club  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  those  are  the  principal  diversions 
of  those  who  have  been  educated,  in  our 
country  at  the  present  time.  You  can’t 
take  that  away  from  them,  but,  gentle¬ 
men,  couldn’t  you,  in  some  manner,  elect 
to  office  individuals  that  would  keep 
their  slimy  fingers  from  law  enforce¬ 
ment? 

Whenever  politics  touches  law  en¬ 
forcement  in  any  manner  or  degree,  dis¬ 
tant  or  near,  direct  or  indirect,  law  en¬ 
forcement  deteriorates,  decays,  disinte¬ 
grates,  and  corruption  must  ensue. 

Sometime  ago,  in  some  other  city,  I 
was  reading  that  there  was  a  celebration, 
or  at  least  some  kind  of  an  event  being 
held  in  a  large,  mid-western  city,  again. 
Something  was  being  done  to  celebrate 
the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  p>olice  force 
in  that  large,  mid-western  city  had  oc¬ 
cupied  his  post  I  think  for  a  little  over 
four  years,  and  it  was  worthy  of  com¬ 
ment.  It  went  through  the  Associated 
Press,  I  believe  the  United  Press  and 
other  news  services.  I  read  of  it  else¬ 
where,  many  miles  away. 

The  law  enforcement  profession  at  the 
present  time  we  claim  is  truly  a  learned 
profession.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  training  schools  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  our  police 
training  schools,  but  it  is  not  on  the  cur¬ 
riculum  or  program,  and  I  am  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so;  it  is  your  own  fault.  If 
you  told  me  to  talk  about  what  I  knew 
most  about,  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
talk  about  it,  but  you  insisted  on  this 
other  topic.  At  any  rate,  we  claim  that 
law  enforcement  at  the  present  time  is  a 
learned  profession.  We  claim  that  a  man 
can  spend  a  lifetime  in  an  important 
post,  as  the  head  of  a  peacetime  army  of 
a  large  city  and  then  not  have  learned  all 
that  is  to  be  learned  about  all  the  in¬ 


tricate  and  baffling  and  mysterious  prob¬ 
lems  of  his  post.  And  yet  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  our  country  we  think 
that  it  is  something  to  celebrate,  some¬ 
thing  to  say  something  about,  when  the 
head  of  that  police  force,  a  splendid 
man,  by  the  way,  has  occupied  that  post 
over  four  years,  or  four  years  exact. 
What  a  commentary,  gentlemen?  Why 
have  we  any  law  enforcement  in 
America? 

You  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  receiv¬ 
ing  a  lot  better  law  enforcement  than 
you  deserve,  of  course.  Law  enforcement, 
too,  has  always  been  a  stepchild  of  the 
American  public,  with  regard  to  the  price 
the  public  paid  for  its  development.  I 
am  told  that  the  educational  profession 
has  been  the  other  stepchild. 

The  night  watchman  stage  in  law  en¬ 
forcement  has  long  since  passed,  and  yet 
the- salaries  paid  to  the  law  enforcement 
officers  are  absurdly  inadequate.  The 
equipment  furnished  police  officers  prac¬ 
tically  all  over  the  country  is  archaic. 
Fire  departments  are  much  better 
equipped.  The  members  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partments  are  much  better  paid.  Why, 
when  we  started  paying  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (I  told  you  I 
would  talk  about  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  some  time  or  another)  en¬ 
trance  salaries  of  $3,200  per  annum, 
some  people  held  up  their  hands  in  horror 
at  the  paying  of  such  exorbitant  salaries, 
such  extravagant  compensation,  but  we 
procured  the  flower  of  youth  of  our 
country  by  doing  so.  Other  law  enforce¬ 
ment  organizations  can  and  would  do 
the  same  if  the  American  public  would 
open  the  pursestrings  sufficiently  far  to 
render  that  possible. 

My  time  is  practically  up.  I  know  you 
are  all  particularly  glad.  The  youth 
problem  and  law  enforcement — oh,  the 
youth  problem  with  regard  to  law  en¬ 
forcement  is  the  same  as  the  problem  of 
the  rest  of  us.  Our  country  should  be 
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made  safe  for  the  law-abiding  men, 
women  and  children  who  inhabit  it.  Our 
country  can  be  made  safe  if  you  gentle¬ 
men  and  the  public  will  see  that  law 
enforcement  organizations  are  efficient. 
Law  enforcement  organizations  will  be 
just  as  efficient  as  you  demand  that 
they  be. 

First,  you  must  pay  for  that  efficiency. 
Secondly,  through  eternal  vigilance  you 
must  see  that  that  efficiency  is  main¬ 
tained.  Of  course,  the  problem  is,  too, 
that,  after  you  apprehend  criminals  and 
incarcerate  them,  for  goodness’  sake  keep 
the  habitual  criminals  incarcerated.  So 
many  of  our  men  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  defense  of  citizens  of  our  country  in 
apprehending  murderous,  habitual  crim¬ 
inals,  only  to  see  them  turned  loose  by 
the  artists  who  function  on  pardon  and 
parole  boards.  Much  could  be  said  about 
that;  much  could  be  said  about  it  from 
the  law  enforcement  officer’s  standpoint, 
who  has  seen  his  friends  and  companions 
killed  and  who  has  looked  into  the  teary 
eyes  of  the  widows,  and  then  seen  juries 
give  inadequate  sentences,  and  pardon 


and  parole  authorities  release  at  the  end 
of  only  a  few  years.  Do  you  know  that 
the  average  sentence  (figures,  again) 
meted  out  for  the  homicides  I  spoke  to 
you  about  is  43.5  months,  less  than  four 
years. 

Youth  and  the  crime  problem.  Why 
confine  the  crime  problem  to  youth? 
The  American  people  have  been  sadly 
inept  in  its  handling  of  the  crime  prob¬ 
lem.  We  who  were  taught  patriotism  still 
have  hopes  that  the  American  people 
will  become  law  enforcement  conscious 
simply  because,  if  our  laws  are  not  en¬ 
forced,  the  civilization  that  we  know 
cannot  endure. 

We  believe  that,  as  time  goes  on  and 
these  other  better  generations  come  into 
their  maturity,  better  things  will  be 
done,  but  until  now  the  public  has  been 
blissfully,  nonchalantly  unconscious  of 
the  real  problems  involved  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  crime. 

I  am  confident  that,  if  we  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  had  more  opportunities  to 
address  the  educators  of  our  country, 
these  conditions  would  not  exist. 


IV.  MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  AMERICAN  YOUTH 
Homer  P.  Rainey 

Director  of  the  American  Youth  Commission 


The  convergence  in  recent  years  of 
several  major  social  factors  has  produced 
an  unusual  crisis  in  the  care  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  American  youth.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  been  witnessing  the  maturing 
of  an  educational  commitment  which 
was  made  approximately  one  hundred 
years  ago.  I  refer  to  the  experiment  in 
the  democratic  philosophy  of  education, 
in  which  we  committed  ourselves  to  the 
offering  of  an  education  at  public  ex¬ 
pense  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  American 
society.  This  commitment  was  one  of  the 
essential  parts  of  the  American  dream. 
The  leaders  in  American  education  who 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  in¬ 


corporation  of  this  educational  concept 
into  our  American  philosophy  con¬ 
ceived  of  it  as  an  essential  concomitant 
to  democratic  government.  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Madison,  Washington,  Horace 
Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  and  other  lead¬ 
ers  stressed  the  fact  that  a  democratic 
government  could  not  hope  to  succeed 
without  the  support  of  an  educated  cit¬ 
izenship.  Thus  we  find  these  leaders  em¬ 
phasizing  the  great  social  returns  that  a 
general  education  for  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  would  bring  to  society.  These  lead¬ 
ers  gave  little  or  no  thought  to  some  of 
the  problems  and  issues  which  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  program  would  nat- 
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urally  entail.  For  example,  because 
there  was  a  vast  undeveloped  country 
lying  before  them  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  should  anticipate  a  time 
when  there  would  not  be  vocational  op¬ 
portunities  for  every  man  and  woman  in 
American  society.  Likewise  they  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  vision  the  practical 
effects  of  a  rapidly  developing  machine- 
age  which  was  not  at  that  time  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Furthermore,  they  did  not  give 
much  thought  to  the  cost  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  when  it  had  reached  its  full 
maturity. 

These  are  the  principal  factors,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  such  powerful  influences 
in  the  crisis  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

.  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  one  or  two  of 
these  factors  for  purposes  of  further 
clarifying  this  situation.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  not  yet  made  good  upon 
the  commitment  of  giving  every  boy  and 
girl  an  elementary  and  a  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  at  public  exp>ense.  We  have  ap¬ 
proached  fairly  close  to  the  realization  of 
this  commitment  with  regard  to  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  but  for  secondary 
education  it  is  an  entirely  different  story. 
As  late  as  1915  not  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent  of  our  secondary  school  popu¬ 
lation  were  actually  enrolled  in  school. 
Today  there  are  approximately  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  secondary  school  population 
enrolled  in  school.  This  percentage  is 
still  increasing  at  an  average  of  about 
two  per  cent  a  year.  It  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  when  society  will  reach  the  peak 
of  this  educational  load.  Some  states  are 
now  enrolling  as  many  as  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  their  secondary  pop¬ 
ulation;  others  are  enrolling  as  few  as 
thirty  per  cent;  and  for  certain  classes 
in  our  society,  such  as  Negro  youth,  in 
some  states  not  more  than  five  per  cent 
of  them  are  actually  enrolled  in  school. 
For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  best  pre¬ 
dictions  available  indicate  that  we  prob¬ 
ably  shall  reach  the  peak  of  this  load  in 


1940  or  i94i>  and  that  after  that  time 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  country  will  begin  a  grad¬ 
ual  decline.  Nevertheless,  this  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  secondary  school  enrollment  in 
the  last  twenty  years  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  crisis  which  now  confronts  us. 

Over  against  this  situation  there  is 
another  social  factor  which  is  of  vital 
significance.  In  the  last  ten  years  we 
have  been  rapidly  approaching  a  satu¬ 
ration  in  practically  all  of  the  major 
intellectual  professions;  and  with  the 
rapid  developments  in  technology  the 
demand  for  workers  in  industry  and 
business  has  also  been  approaching  a 
saturation  point.  The  situation  which 
confronts  us,  therefore,  is  something 
equivalent  to  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone,  a  shutting  down  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  increas¬ 
ing' surplus  of  candidates  coming  on 
through  the  secondary  schools  on  the 
other.  The  operation  of  these  two  forces, 
in  my  judgment,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  we  now  have  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life  approximately  five  million 
youths  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-five  who  are  out  of  school,  un¬ 
employed,  and  seeking  work. 

The  operation  of  these  forces  culmin¬ 
ating  in  the  crisis  which  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  presents  to  society  several  major 
issues.  I  should  like  to  present  to  you 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  most 
significant  of  these  issues. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  problem  of  employment.  Most 
of  the  other  problems  of  youth,  and  of 
adulthood  for  that  matter,  would  resolve 
themselves  relatively  easy  if  people 
only  had  an  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment.  In  some  of  our  youth  surveys, 
youth  themselves  have  told  us  quite 
pointedly  that  if  we  will  find  jobs  for 
them,  they  will  take  care  of  many  of 
their  other  problems,  such  as  health,  rec¬ 
reation,  delinquency,  etc.  One  of  the 
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members  of  my  Commission,  who  was 
the  former  President  of  the  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  in  discussing  this 
problem  with  me  recently,  made  the 
comment  that  if  industry  were  to  return 
to  the  1929  level  of  production,  it  would 
not  require  more  than  seven-ninths  of  the 
personnel  which  it  required  in  1929.  This 
situation  indicates  quite  definitely  that 
we  cannot  expect  business  and  industry 
to  absorb  all  of  the  unemployment 
which  now  exists  and  which  is  likely  to 
exist  in  the  future.  If  this  is  true,  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  faced  with  a  very  definite 
alternative.  We  must  look  to  the  develt^- 
ment  of  new  types  of  vocations;  perhaps 
to  the  creation  of  new  social  institutions, 
such  as  the  CCC  camps;  to  the  extension 
of  our  period  of  custody  for  youth  for  at 
least  a  two-year  period;  and,  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  a  large  increase  in  social 
services.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  that  all  of  these  things 
are  now  appearing  in  our  social  fabric, 
and  I  think  we  shall  witness  a  rather 
rapid  development  in  all  of  these  lines  in 
the  immediate  future.  There  are,  it 
seems  to  me,  numerous  opportunities  for 
the  expansion  of  our  social  services. 
When  we  consider  the  unmet  human 
needs  that  now  exist,  it  requires  little 
imagination  to  see  how  much  might 
really  be  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
The  Brookings  Institution  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  example,  points  out  that  at  the 
present  time  perhaps  three-fourths  of 
the  population  of  American  life  are  liv¬ 
ing  on  an  income  of  less  than  $1500  per 
year.  Furthermore,  a  very  significant 
percentage  of  American  people  are  living 
under  housing  conditions  that  are  in¬ 
tolerable  from  almost  any  point  of 
view.  In  the  area  of  health,  we  have 
figures  which  indicate  that  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  are  not  getting  and  cannot  get  any¬ 
thing  like  adequate  medical  services. 
Recent  studies  in  several  selected  cities, 


for  example,  reveal  as  many  as  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  children  ex¬ 
amined  have  one  or  more  physical  de¬ 
fects.  One-third  of  them  have  diseased 
tonsils;  forty  per  cent  of  them  have 
visual  defects;  and  approximately  half 
of  them  have  defective  teeth.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  therefore,  to  estimate  how  many 
additional  people  would  be  required  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  our  population 
if  we  were  to  attempt  to  meet  these 
needs  in  a  serious  way. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  other 
areas.  Recently  a  representative  of  the 
National  Park  Service  was  in  our  offices 
and  made  the  statement  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service  could  absorb 
probably  as  many  as  300,000  additional 
employees  in  that  service  alone  on  a 
permanent  basis  working  upon  con¬ 
structive  and  very  essential  needs. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view 
we  are  faced  with  certain  clearcut  issues. 
The  Committee  on  the  Orientation  of 
Secondary  Education  of  the  Department 
of  Secondary-School  Principals  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  in  its 
recent  report,  has  presented  to  us  at 
least  ten  of  these  major  issues.  All  of  us 
may  not  regard  these  issues  as  pertinent 
or  of  much  significance,  but  certainly 
there  are  a  few  of  them  that  we  cannot 
overlook.  The  basic  issue  in  the  whole 
problem  seems  to  me  to  revolve  around 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  society 
should  attempt  to  provide  secondary  ed¬ 
ucation  adapted  to  the  needs,  interests, 
and  capacities  of  all  youth  up  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  so  far  we  have  not  done 
this,  and  if  we  should  commit  ourselves 
to  it,  there  are  several  real  issues  that 
we  shall  have  to  face.  Already,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  figures  which  indicate 
that  our  curricula  and  courses  of  study 
are  ill-adapted  and  ill-suited  to  as  much 
as  sixty  per  cent  of  the  population  now 
enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools.  Fur- 
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thermore,  the  organization  of  the  CCC 
camps  indicates  that  school  experiences 
for  a  large  body  of  our  youth  are  not 
meeting  their  needs  and  are  not  con¬ 
tributing  much  of  value  to  them.  It  is 
quite  clear,  therefore,  that  if  we  attempt 
to  provide  secondary  education  which  is 
adapted  to  the  needs,  interests,  and 
capacities  of  all  of  our  youth  up  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  differentiating  our 
program  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
hardly  dreamed  of  thus  far.  There  must 
be  a  broadening  of  the  base  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  pyramid  to  a  very  marked  de¬ 
gree.  Experiments  at  various  levels 
which  are  now  under  way,  such  as  the 
General  College  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  emergency  junior  col¬ 
leges  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
and  the  CCC  camps,  all  are  indicating 
that  we  need  to  develop  educational 
functions  which  by  many  deans  of  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges  and  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  a  few  years  ago  would  not  have 
been  regarded  as  a  significant  part  of  the 
educational  program  of  American  youth. 

The  American  Youth  Commission  at 
its  forthcoming  meeting  on  the  4th  and 
Sth  of  May  is  going  to  give  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  to  these  issues  in  the 
field  of  Secondary  Education.  In  prepar¬ 
ation  for  this  meeting  the  Commission 
has  had  the  services  of  Dr.  Harl  R. 
Douglass  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  who  has  prepared  for  it  a  Mono¬ 
graph  on  Secondary  Education,  in  which 
he  has  set  forth  the  major  issues  in¬ 
volved  and  a  series  of  recommendations 
concerning  procedures  which  should  be 
followed  in  arriving  at  an  adequate  so¬ 
lution  for  some  of  these  problems.  One 
of  the  significant  suggestions  which  Dr. 
Douglass  has  made  grows  out  of  his  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  fact  that  in  the  past  we 
have  stressed  too  much  the  “all  or  none” 
concept  of  education.  Children  have  been 
expected  to  spend  all  of  their  time  up  to 


sixteen  years  of  age  in  school,  and  after 
having  completed  school  they  have  then 
been  expected  to  spend  all  of  their  time 
in  their  vocations  and  other  activities. 
Dr.  Douglass  points  out  that  this  “all  or 
none”  concept  is  handicapping  us  in 
making  proper  adjustments  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  It  is  his  suggestion  that  “a 
truly  sound  program  of  education  for  at 
least  half  of  our  youth  would  involve  a 
dual  and  concomitant  participation  in 
school  and  out  of  school  vocational  ac¬ 
tivities  in  somewhat  like  equal  propor¬ 
tions  after  the  age  of  sixteen  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Fortunately,  such  a  program  has 
two  other  very  superior  points  of 
strength.  It  provides  for  a  much  closer 
association  of  youth  and  adults  in  sit¬ 
uations  of  adult  activity — a  situation 
which  compensates  for  the  decrease  in 
those  associations  which  has  taken  place 
in- the  last  century.  In  the  second  place, 
by  reason  of  materially  lessened  school 
expenditures  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  a  full-time  school  attendance  for  all 
youth  until  employed  on  full-time,  as 
well  as  by  reason  of  the  opportunity  of 
youth  to  earn  at  least  the  major  part  of 
his  life  necessities,  it  makes  it  possible 
for  young  men  and  young  women  to  re¬ 
main  in  school  until  the  early  twenties. 
This  in  itself  is  much  to  be  desired.  The 
value  of  experience  in  the  non-school 
world  in  assimilating  school  training  has 
just  been  mentioned.  It  should  be  equally 
obvious  that  the  interests  and  capacities 
for  understanding  certain  types  of  train¬ 
ing  increase  with  maturity,  as  experience 
with  adult  education  has  indicated.” 

The  American  Youth  Commission  is 
also  planning  to  make  a  critical  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  CCC  camps,  which  have 
been  inaugurated  as  a  new  social  insti¬ 
tution  to  deal  with  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  The  investigation  which  we  have 
in  mind  covers  two  major  objectives. 
First  of  all,  we  want  to  study  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  youth  in  the  CCC  camps 
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for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  ef¬ 
ficiencies  and  deficiencies  of  the  society 
from  which  they  come;  and,  secondly, 
we  want  to  make  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  the  results  of  the  camps  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  answering  the  prior  question  of 
whether  this  institution  should  have  a 
permanent  place  in  our  society. 

I  am  sure  you  are  interested  in  the 
program  of  research  which  our  Commis¬ 
sion  has  in  mind  as  we  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
care  and  education  of  American  youth. 
We  are  planning  to  attack  these  prob¬ 
lems  upon  rather  a  broad  front.  In  the 
first  place,  we  feel  that  we  are  required 
to  make  as  comprehensive  an  analysis 
as  possible  of  all  the  major  factors  in  the 
problem  as  it  exists.  The  Commission, 
therefore,  is  attempting  to  define  the 
characteristics  of  our  youth  population 
in  as  great  detail  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose  we  are  carefully  reviewing  and 
summarizing  all  studies  that  are  being 
made  that  are  germane  to  the  problem; 
and,  in  addition,  we  are  planning  several 
large  studies  of  our  own  to  supplement 
the  data  which  are  available  from  other 
sources.  In  the  second  place,  we  are 
planning  to  make  a  rather  comprehensive 
and  critical  evaluation  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  which  are  being  made  by  the  var¬ 
ious  agencies  that  are  working  on  one  or 
another  aspect  of  the  youth  problem.  For 
this  purpose  it  has  seemed  best  to  us  to 
attempt  to  sink  sample  shafts  into  this 
problem  at  several  levels.  We  already 
have  under  way,  for  example,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  how  the  needs  of  youth 
are  being  met  in  a  given  state,  and  for 
that  purpose  we  are  using  the  State  of 
Maryland.  We  plan  a  similar  study, 
which  will  be  inaugurated  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  in  a  middle-size  city  of 
250,000  to  300,000  population.  Dallas, 
Texas,  has  been  selected  for  this  phase 
of  the  study.  We  plan  to  do  a  similar 
thing  in  a  smaller  city  of  from  20,000  to 


30,000  population ;  and  for  this  study  we 
have  chosen  Muncie,  Indiana,  primarily 
because  of  the  two  former  sociological 
studies  which  have  been  made  of  Muncie 
by  Dr.  Robert  Lynd. 

Our  general  point  of  view  in  approach¬ 
ing  this  youth  problem  is  to  attack  it 
vertically;  that  is,  we  are  attempting  to 
identify  the  major  problems  of  youth 
into  certain  major  areas,  such  as  health, 
social  and  economic  security,  education, 
recreation,  delinquency,  etc.  This  ap¬ 
proach  seems  to  be  most  fruitful  because 
most  of  the  agencies  working  with  and 
for  youth  are  organized  and  are  operat¬ 
ing  upon  that  basis;  also  most  of  the  re¬ 
searches  and  investigations  which  have 
been  made  have  been  upon  that  basis. 
Once  we  have  identified  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  in  each  of  these  areas,  it  will  be  our 
purpose  to  make  further  investigations 
into  programs,  procedures,  and  tech¬ 
niques  which  are  being  used  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  these  needs  and  thus  to  make 
available  to  the  agencies  and  institutions 
concerned  with  these  problems  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  improve  their  programs  of 
service.  Furthermore,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  make  practical  suggestions  for  the  re¬ 
organization  and  extension  of  services 
that  will  be  helpful. 

In  addition  to  these  general  ap¬ 
proaches  which  I  have  mentioned,  our 
Commission  has  been  instructed  to 
undertake  several  specific  problems.  We 
are,  for  example,  commissioned  to  make 
an  evaluation  of  the  goals  of  our  secon¬ 
dary  school  system.  We  are  also  in¬ 
structed  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
relationship  of  the  schools  to  business 
and  industry,  which  involves  the  whole 
problem  of  vocational  education  and 
guidance.  We  are  also  planning  a  special 
investigation  of  the  needs  of  rural  youth, 
and  a  special  investigation  of  the  needs 
of  Negro  youth.  We  have  in  mind  to 
make  a  rather  large  study  of  the  in¬ 
fluences  to  which  youth  are  subjected. 
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In  this  Study  it  is  our  desire  to  explore 
rather  carefully  the  whole  concept  of  the 
“group”  and  its  influence  upon  behavior 
and  the  formation  of  cultural  patterns. 
Another  very  significant  aspect  of  the 
youth  problem  is  the  question  of  the 
attitudes  of  youth  themselves.  We  have 
it  in  mind,  therefore,  to  make  an  explor¬ 
ation  into  this  field. 

All  of  this  indicates  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  before  it  a  stupendous  task  and 
we  covet  the  sympathetic  cooperation, 
help,  and  guidance  of  all  individuals  and 
institutions  in  our  attack  upon  this 
problem.  I  think  we  are  conscious  of  one 
fundamental  fact  and  that  is  that  we 


cannot  solve  this  youth  problem.  I  think 
we  feel  that  it  must  be  solved  by  the 
local  communities  themselves,  in  which 
our  youths  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  must 
find  some  fundamental  approach  to  the 
local  communities  and  make  them,  first 
of  all,  intelligently  conscious  of  their 
youth  problems;  stimulate  and  encour¬ 
age  them  to  develop  programs  of  their 
own  for  meeting  the  needs  of  their  youth; 
and  make  available  to  them  all  of  the  in¬ 
formation  and  successful  programs  and 
techniques  that  will  assist  them  in  this 
task. 
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THE  FUNCTIONAL  VIEWPOINT  IN  THE  REORGANIZATION 
OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULA* 

John  E.  Stout 
Northwestern  University 


The  Commission  on  Units  and  Cur¬ 
ricula  appointed  a  Committee  in  1920 
the  title  of  which  was  Committee  on 
Standards  for  Use  in  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  School  Curricula.  This 
Committee  made  reports  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time  and  finally  edited 
and  published  these  reports  in  book 
form.  This  volume  represents  the  essen¬ 
tial  work  of  the  Committee  during  the 
intervening  years. 

The  procedure  of  the  Committee  was 
essentially  as  follows: 

1.  The  formulation  of  objectives  con¬ 
ceived  in  terms  of  both  ultimate  out¬ 
comes  and  more  immediate  ends  to  be 
achieved.  Each  objective  was  analyzed 
in  order  to  secure  more  specific  criteria 
for  use  as  standards  in  measuring  the 
value  of  material  being  used  in  the 
various  fields  and  subjects.  This  gave  a 
basis  for  recommended  eliminations  of 
subject  matter  and  substitutions  of 
material  potentially  more  valuable  for 
the  ends  or  objectives  being  sought.  The 
main  objectives  both  ultimate  and 
immediate  together  with  the  results  of 
the  analyses  into  more  specific  criteria 
are  set  forth  in  Chapter  II  of  the  volume 
published  in  1932.  In  subsequent  chap¬ 
ters  may  be  found  the  results  of  the 
work  of  sub-committees  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  criteria  to  the  varoius  fields 
and  subjects  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  school. 

2.  It  is  apparent  in  spite  of  the  em¬ 
phasis  placed  by  the  committee  upon  the 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  first  general 
session  of  the  Association.  April  >4,  1936- — 
EoiTom. 


qualitative  aspect  of  subject  matter 
rather  than  upon  the  quantitative  aspect 
as  had  been  the  emphasis  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  prior  to  1920,  the  concept  of 
instructional  units  remained  the  same. 
These  units  were  still  thought  of  in  terms 
of  the  fields  of  knowledge  and  their  sub¬ 
division  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
objectives  or  outcomes  being  sought.  The 
latter  were  in  terms  of  health,  use  of 
leisure  time,  vocational  information  and 
skills,  and  social  relationships.  This  fact 
should  be  clearly  recognized  in  order  to 
understand  the  procedure  now  being 
used  by  the  Commission  in  what  is 
termed  the  functional  viewpoint  in  re¬ 
organizing  secondary  school  curricula. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  work  of  the  Commission  during 
the  period  of  about  12  years  ago  or  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  desirability  of 
the  present  effort.  My  interest  here  is 
only  in  making  as  clear  as  I  can  the 
procedure  now  being  employed  by  the 
Commission  and  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  functional  is  employed.  In  passing 
it  should  be  said  that  any  approach  to 
curriculum  revision  or  reorganization  is 
functional  in  the  sense  that  we  are  trying 
to  do  something  which  in  our  opinion  will 
improve  educational  practices.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  those  who  may  hold  other 
definitions  of  what  function  means. 

You  will  recall  that  the  title  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Commission 
in  1920  was  a  Committee  on  Standards 
for  Use  in  the  Reorganization  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Curricula  and  further  that 
no  reorganization  was  secured  or  even 
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attempted.  These  facts  were  apparent  to 
the  committee  as  it  proceeded  with  its 
work  and  were  clearly  manifested  when 
the  several  reports  were  edited  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication.  The  question  then 
arose  as  to  whether  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  secure  reorganization  by  making 
use  of  the  objectives.  It  was  apparent 
to  those  of  us  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  Committee  for  sometime  that 
no  reorganization  would  be  secured  by 
continuing  the  procedure  employed.  The 
standards  which  had  been  set  up  in 
terms  of  ultimate  objectives  had  resulted 
only  in  some  eliminations  and  some 
substitutions  in  the  material  of  tra¬ 
ditional  units  of  instruction.  How  then 
could  we  proceed  to  secure  a  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  units  as  well  as  to  modify  the 
material  of  instruction? 

In  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  in 
1931,  it  was  proposed  that  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  work  on  this 
problem  and  that  an  attempt  be  made 
to  organize  units  in  terms  of  outcomes 
being  sought  instead  of  in  terms  of 
bodies  of  subject  matter.  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  units  of  instruction  would  take 
their  names  from  the  objectives  of 
secondary  education  rather  than  from 
subjects  or  even  fields  of  knowledge  and 
of  subject  matter.  This  would  mean  that 
our  units  would  be  named  health,  use  of 
leisure  time,  vocational  information  and 
skills,  and  social  relationships.  This  in  a 
word  constitutes  the  functional  view¬ 
point  in  reorganizing  curricula. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  word  func¬ 
tional  is  not  a  good  word  to  express  the 
viewpoint  and  explain  the  procedure, 
but  this  word  is  used,  and  I  have  under¬ 
taken  to  point  out  what  it  means. 

This  attempt  to  organize  material 
from  what  the  Committee  calls  the  func¬ 
tional  viewp>oint  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
securing  new  kinds  of  units.  That  is  to 
say,  no  one  claims  a  virtue  for  a  pro¬ 
cedure  just  because  it  is  new  or  because 


it  results  in  something  different  than  we 
already  have.  No  one  would  claim,  I 
think,  that  merely  calling  a  unit  social 
relationships  will  of  itself  secure  any¬ 
thing  worthwhile.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
sure  that  the  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  would  agree  with  me  that  we  have 
neither  intention  nor  desire  merely  to 
add  confusion  to  our  badly  befuddled 
terminology  in  the  field  of  education.  On 
the  contrary  the  attempt  to  secure  re¬ 
organization  of  the  curricula  on  the  so- 
called  functional  basis  is  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  what  appear  to  be 
almost  unsurmountable  barriers  seem¬ 
ingly  inherent  in  our  present  type  of 
organized  units  of  instruction. 

Past  experience  has  made  clear  that 
we  did  not  help  matters  much  when  we 
undertook  to  ignore  subjects  within  a 
field  but  still  held  to  the  subject  matter 
concept  of  education.  That  is  to  say,  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  seems  to  be  lacking  that 
unified  or  general  courses  in  mathemat¬ 
ics  resulted  in  much  improvement  over 
the  older  type  of  organization  in  terms 
of  mathematical  subjects.  Likewise  our 
courses  in  general  science  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  subject 
organization  in  sciences  and  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  gain  very  much  but  what  turned 
out  in  some  cases  to  be  a  scrambled  egg. 
Then  when  attempts  were  made  later  to 
secure  a  higher  degree  of  integration  by 
the  organization  of  so-called  correlated 
courses,  they  did  not  appear  to  turn  out 
what  was  hoped  for.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious  in  that  we  are  still  thinking  in 
terms  of  fields  of  knowledge  rather  than 
that  of  life  area  or  life  situations.  Wisely 
or  not  this  sub-committee  decided  to 
ignore  all  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
knowledge  and  to  select  material  wher¬ 
ever  it  can  be  found  which  seems  to  have 
the  largest  value  for  the  educational 
outcome  which  we  are  seeking. 

Two  illustrations  may  be  used  here 
of  the  procedure.  One  of  the  outcomes 
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we  are  seeking  is  the  development  of 
disposition  and  ability  to  maintain 
health  and  physical  fitness.  Material 
and  activities  will  be  selected  wholly  on 
this  basis.  In  this  view  we  shall  no 
longer  think  of  health  instruction  as  be¬ 
longing  to  physiology  or  biology  or 
physical  education  as  such.  We  shall 
merely  inquire  what  information  should 
students  have,  what  interests,  motives 
and  ideals  should  they  develop,  and 
what  activities  would  be  most  useful  in 
promoting  the  ends  we  are  seeking. 
When  material  and  activities  are  se¬ 
lected  from  the  source  most  available, 
they  will  be  organized  into  one  or  more 
units  of  instruction,  and  one  or  several 
such  units  will  take  its  name  or  their 
names  from  the  outcome  we  are  seek¬ 
ing,  namely  health. 

Another  example  is  the  attempt  to 
select  material  and  activities  and  or¬ 
ganize  them  into  a  unit  or  units  which 
we  call  social  relationships.  Here  the 
objective  we  are  seeking  is  the  dispo¬ 
sition  and  ability  to  maintain  success¬ 
fully  certain  definite  relationships.  These 
relationships  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  relative  importance  and  here 
again  we  inquire  what  information  is 
needed,  what  interests,  motives,  and 
ideals  are  required,  and  what  activities 
will  be  most  useful  in  promoting  the  end 
that  we  are  seeking.  This  procedure  ig¬ 
nores  subject  divisions  as  history,  civics, 
and  economics  and  sociology  as  such. 

This  viewpoint  has  no  concern  with 
the  categories  under  which  materials 
traditionally  have  been  classified  but 
only  with  the  value  in  contributing  to 
the  educational  objective  in  mind. 

The  original  name.  Commission  on 
Units  and  Curricula,  has  now  been 
changed  to  the  Commission  on  the  Cur¬ 
riculum  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  committee  on  Standards  for 
Use  in  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
School  Curricula  has  disappeared  and 


its  sub-committee  on  the  functional 
approach  to  the  reorganization  of  Cur¬ 
ricula  has  now  become  the  only  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commission  at  work  upon 
the  curriculum  problem  which  would 
seem  to  mean  for  the  present  at  least 
that  the  Commission  is  committed  to 
this  procedure  in  securing  improvement 
in  secondary  school  curricula,  and  it  is 
carrying  forward  its  work  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Ryan,  principal  of  high 
school  of  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  is  experi¬ 
menting  in  the  use  of  four  functional 
units,  one  of  each  corresponds  to  the 
four  ultimate  objectives  of  secondary 
education.  The  progress  of  this  work  has 
been  studied  by  various  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  has  resulted  in  the  extension  of  the 
experiment  into  a  number  of  other 
schools.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
semester  at  least  five  high  schools  lo¬ 
cated  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have 
organized  and  are  administering  units  of 
health  instruction.  Aside  from  an  ex¬ 
periment  at  the  University  High  School 
no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  or¬ 
ganize  additional  units  but  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  in  mind  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  certain  high  schools  in  setting  up 
experimental  units  called  social  rela¬ 
tionships. 

The  contrast  between  the  procedures 
of  the  committee  appointed  in  1920  re¬ 
vealed  clearly  by  the  volume  referred  to 
above  and  that  of  the  present  committee 
is  entirely  obvious.  Attempting  to  or¬ 
ganize  courses  on  a  functional  basis,  as 
herein  defined,  ignoring  entirely  the 
traditional  divisions  into  subjects  or 
even  fields  of  knowledge  is  a  radical 
departure  from  the  older  practice  of 
attempting  revisions  of  subject  matter 
within  these  long  established  divisions. 

Other  types  of  reorganization  of 
curricula  now  under  way  are  similar  to 
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the  functional  type  in  one  particular; 
viz.,  the  tendency  to  ignore  in  part  at 
least  the  traditional  division  of  fields 
into  subjects.  For  example,  correlated 
courses  in  social  science  found  in  some 
colleges  substitute  a  field  of  knowledge 
for  subjects  represented  by  separate 
courses  in  history,  political  science,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  sociology.  Likewise,  courses 
in  physical  science,  replacing  separate 
courses  in  chemistry  and  physics  and 
those  in  biology  being  substituted  for 
botany  and  zoology  point  somewhat  in 
the  same  direction.  Going  still  further, 
one  school  offers  a  course  in  science  in 
the  freshman  year,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  stated  as  follows:  “This  course  is 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
some  of  the  most  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  of  modem  science  to  everyday 
living.  All  material  is  selected  with 
reference  to  this  purpose  and  no  recog¬ 
nition  is  given  to  the  various  sciences 
supplying  the  content  of  the  course.” 

These  examples  point  out  a  trend 
within  fields  of  knowledge.  Other  ex¬ 
amples  are  at  hand  where  these  lines 
even  are  ignored.  Correlated  courses  in 
history  and  literature  represent  this  type 
of  reorganization.  One  finds  out,  of 
course,  precisely  what  has  happened  in 
the  way  of  actual  material  selected  and 
how  it  is  organized,  only  by  detailed 
examination  of  the  content  itself.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  tendency  away  from 
the  present  recognition  of  the  integrity 
and  even  isolation  of  a  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  manifestly  clear.  One  further 
example  of  this  tendency  is  presented  in 
a  series  of  courses  offered  in  the  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  years  of  a  higher 
institution  under  the  caption  “Current  or 
Public  Affairs.”  The  separate  course 
titles  indicate  the  absence  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  traditional  subjects  or  even 
fields  of  knowledge. 

These  examples  are  given  by  way  of 
indicating  that  the  breaking  down  of 


long  established  barriers  are  being  at¬ 
tempted  by  various  approaches  to  cur¬ 
riculum  reorganization.  The  functional 
viewpoint  of  the  Committee  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  constitutes  one  of  these  ap¬ 
proaches.  It  goes  the  whole  way  while 
others  stop  at  various  points  along  the 
way.  Criteria  are  closely  set  forth,  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  statement  of  objectives  for¬ 
mulated  at  least  fifteen  years  ago  and 
elaborated  from  time  to  time  during  the 
intervening  years.  These  are  vigorously 
applied  without  reference  to  divisions  or 
departments  of  subject  matter,  the  result 
being  units  of  instruction  being  experi¬ 
mentally  determined  which  take  their 
names  from  the  outcomes  being  sought. 

The  functional  viewp>oint  seeks  tc 
accomplish  something  similar  to  what 
is  being  sought  by  certain  types  of  com¬ 
prehensive  examinations.  These  seek  to 
secure  an  integration  of  what  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  learned  in  a  series  of  courses 
pursued  in  a  particular  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  an  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  the  material  covered  but  the 
similarity  ends  here.  The  functional 
approach  ignores  fields  of  knowledge  as 
such,  the  materials  are  interrelated  by 
virtue  of  their  contributions  to  a  com¬ 
mon  outcome  and  the  integration  is  not 
through  a  process  of  gathering  up  the 
fragments  at  the  end,  but  by  bringing 
them  together  at  the  beginning  and 
unifying  them  through  purposeful  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  viewpoint  above  set  forth  con¬ 
stitutes  a  complete  break  with  tradition¬ 
al  practice  in  organizing  units  of  in¬ 
struction.  All  subject  matter  lines  are 
ignored  except  functional  ones  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  criteria  of  selection.  The 
content  of  these  units  and  their  organ¬ 
ization  are  in  process  of  being  experi¬ 
mentally  determined  and  final  judgment 
concerning  their  educational  values, 
whatever  they  may  turn  out  to  be,  must 
await  further  experimentation. 
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In  turbulent  times  people  are  neces¬ 
sarily  forced  to  re-examine  old  habits 
and  conventional  thought  patterns.  In¬ 
deed  the  history  of  every  cultural  group 
is  marked  by  critical  periods  in  social 
development,  periods  in  which  there 
has  been  need  for  fundamental  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  habits,  institutions  and  ideas 
in  order  that  the  cultural  group  might 
survive  and  prosper. 

The  history  of  the  American  people 
offers  no  exception  to  this  universal 
phenomenon.  We  can  now  only  imagine 
the  mental  anguish,  the  searching  of 
hearts  and  the  confusion  of  values  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  early  colonists  who 
decided  to  revolt  from  their  mother 
country.  The  Critical  Period  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  American  Revolution  was 
again  a  period  of  social  confusion  and 
realignment  of  values  which  did  not  by 
any  means  end  with  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Constitution.  The 
Civil  War,  the  conquest  of  a  continent 
by  hardy  pioneers,  the  building  of  a 
great  industrial  nation,  expansion 
abroad  and  participation  in  a  World 
War,  all  have  called  forth,  or  are  calling 
forth,  far  reaching  changes  in  our  cor¬ 
porate  life. 

The  complacent  acceptance  of  estab¬ 
lished  customs  and  thought  patterns  in 
the  United  States  has  again  and  again 
been  disturbed.  Creative  thinking  has 
been  stimulated.  Old  institutions  and 
ways  of  behaving  have  been  re[>eatedly 
changed  in  the  light  of  new  conditions 
and  social  needs.  Only  the  confirmed 
cynic  will  maintain  that  the  American 

>  A  paper  read  before  the  Association  in  general 
session,  April  34,  1936. — The  Editor. 


people  will  not  continue  to  meet  social 
change  with  as  much  courage  and  fore¬ 
sight  as  in  the  past;  while  only  the 
foolhardy  can  possibly  maintain  that 
national  crises,  caused  by  new  social 
conditions,  can  be  successfully  met  with¬ 
out  fundamental  reevaluation  of  cur¬ 
rently  accepted  social  practices  and 
ideas. 

We  are  again  living  in  a  critical  period 
of  America’s  development.  It  is  as  yet 
impossible  for  us  to  grasp  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  many  changes  in  our  present- 
day  machine  age.  We  have,  for  example, 
for  so  many  generations  been  concen¬ 
trating  upon  solving  problems  of  eco¬ 
nomic  production,  that  we  are  amazed 
and  confused,  when  we  discover  that 
our  fundamental  economic  problem  is  no 
longer  that  of  production,  but  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  products  of  our  ma¬ 
chines.  Our  business  and  governmental 
systems  geared  to  an  older  economic 
order  are  as  yet  unable  to  meet  rela¬ 
tively  new  economic  conditions.  And  so 
we  have  the  phenomenon  of  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  nation  unable  to  use  the  natural 
resources,  the  technology,  the  product¬ 
ive  plants  and  the  man  power  which  we 
have  available.  The  standard  of  living, 
and  therefore  the  general  cultural 
development  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people,  remains  at  an  arbi¬ 
trarily  low  level;  whereas,  were  we  able 
to  make  maximum  use  of  our  machines 
and  other  resources,  the  American  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  of  cultural  advance¬ 
ment  might  well  reach  a  higher  level 
than  has  ever  been  achieved  during  the 
entire  history  of  the  American  pet^le. 

As  yet  it  is  ail  too  obvious  that  we  are 
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not  satisfactorily  meeting  our  major 
economic  problem.  We  feel  that  we  are 
pulling  out  of  the  economic  depression. 
Business  indeces  continue  to  rise.  But 
the  basic  maladjustment  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  fact  that  unemployment,  and  the 
number  of  persons  requiring  government 
relief,  remain  practically  at  the  levels  of 
the  depth  of  the  depression.  Machines 
and  scientific  management  are  displac¬ 
ing  men  almost  as  fast  as  a  rising 
business  cycle  leads  them  to  be  reem¬ 
ployed.  It  is  obvious  that  our  economic 
system  in  both  business  and  agriculture 
is  geared  to  a  deliberate  policy  of  limi- 
tating  production  rather  than  to  making 
maximum  use  of  our  productive  capiac- 
ity  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

The  negative  picture  is  easy  to  state. 
The  positive  solutions  to  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  result  from  our  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  maladjustment  are  hard  to  find. 
How  are  we  to  solve  the  problem  of 
taxation  in  a  society  which  is  stabilizing 
its  economic  system,  and  so  its  yearly 
national  income,  at  an  arbitrarily  low 
level,  or  of  unemployment  and  relief  as 
long  as  we  fail  to  make  maximum  use  of 
existing  technology  and  natural  re¬ 
sources,  or  of  the  atrociously  bad  hous¬ 
ing  situation  where  private  capital  does 
not  flow  because  an  adequate  profit 
cannot  be  made,  or  of  crime  in  a  society 
too  largely  dominated  by  the  pecuniary 
motive,  or  the  problems  of  delinquency 
and  the  many  needs  of  American  youth, 
millions  of  whom  can  find  no  jobs  which 
will  give  them  a  livelihood,  allow  them 
to  marry  and  to  become  self-respecting 
American  citizens. 

The  growing  pains  of  a  transitional 
society  moving  from  an  agricultural  era 
in  which  the  basic  economic  fact  was 
scarcity  of  economic  goods,  into  an  in¬ 
dustrial  machine  society  and  a  potential 
economy  of  plenty  are  legion.  Such  a 
transition  perhaps  requires  a  revolution 
in  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  mores 


and  ways  of  behaving  more  fundamental 
than  was  necessary  in  an  earlier  critical 
period  in  American  history.  We  cannot 
expect  to  solve  our  many  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  problems  until  we  take  advantage 
of  our  potential,  natural,  technological, 
and  human  resources,  give  every  adult 
and  youth  a  job,  raise  our  national 
wealth  to  higher  levels,  and  release  our 
national  energies  in  an  expanding  econ¬ 
omy  which  will  challenge  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  millions  of  American  citizens  as 
millions  of  our  citizens  have  been 
challenged  in  the  past  by  our  conquest 
of  a  continent  and  the  building  of  our 
great  machine  civilization. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  SOCIAL  CHANGE 
TO  EDUCATION 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
education  and  the  curriculum?  To  those 
who  have  a  basic  understanding  of 
American  life  the  answer  seems  clear. 
There  are  today  in  the  United  States 
few  groups  more  affected  by  the  socio¬ 
economic  changes  of  our  times,  and 
none  more  desirous  of  improving  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions,  than  the 
teachers  and  administrators  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Every  administrator  knows  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  attempting  to  give  the  best 
possible  education  to  the  young  people 
in  his  charge  on  a  restricted  educational 
budget.  W'hen  factories,  shops,  farms, 
and  transportation  facilities  are  not 
running  to  the  maximum  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  the  resulting  shortage  of  taxes  in 
every  community  often  hits  the  schools 
harder  than  any  other  community 
agency. 

Practically  all  teachers  in  the  schools 
have  in  recent  years  necessarily  become 
conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  teaching 
children  who  come  from  the  millions  of 
American  homes  where  wage-earners  are 
fearful  of  the  loss  of  existing  jobs,  or 
where  they  are  actually  unemployed  and 
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on  relief.  Children  from  such  homes 
come  to  us  inadequately  clothed  and  fed. 
Moreover  the  loss  of  the  self-respect  of 
adults,  which  all  too  often  accompanies 
enforced  idleness,  is  communicated  to 
children,  with  the  result  that  children 
frequently  lose  respect  for  their  parents 
and  their  own  self-respect  as  well.  The 
intelligent  guidance  of  children  from 
such  maladjusted  homes  is  now  a  major 
educational  problem. 

American  communities  faced  with  the 
many  difficult  problems  accompanying 
widespread  social  change — unemploy¬ 
ment,  relief,  crime,  delinquency,  public 
safety,  the  problem  of  recreation,  and 
the  need  for  developing  qualities  of  good 
citizenship,  are  increasingly  turning  to 
the  public  schools  for  cooperation  and 
guidance.  The  demands  of  local  com¬ 
munities,  and  even  state  legislatures, 
that  schools  teach  character  education, 
good  citizenship  and  social  responsibility 
clearly  illustrate  that  schools  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  assume  greater  responsibilities 
in  our  national  life. 

There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  caring 
for  the  five  million  young  people  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  years  of  age  who  are 
now  unemployed  and  not  in  school.  The 
federal  government  has  recognized  this 
as  a  national  problem  and  is  attempting 
to  deal  with  it  on  a  national  scale.  In¬ 
telligent  members  of  communities  all 
all  over  the  country  are  cooperatively 
attempting  to  meet  this  situation,  which 
is  caused  by  the  failure  of  our  economic 
system  to  make  maximum  use  of  its 
potential  resources.  In  thousands  of 
American  towns  and  cities  there  is  now 
an  attempt  to  organize  many  social 
agencies  such  as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  the  churches,  the  govern¬ 
mental  bodies,  the  welfare  agencies,  and 
the  public  schools  to  meet  the  problems 
caused  by  the  millions  of  unemployed 
youth.  Here  is  a  challenge  and  an  opH 
portunity  to  people  engaged  in  public 


education.  Thoughtful  teachers  and 
administrators  are  assuming  these  many 
new  responsibilities.  Indeed  one  of  the 
clear  trends  in  education  today  is  the 
development  of  a  closer  and  more  vital 
relationship  between  the  public  schools 
and  the  communities  they  serve. 

Perhaps  no  recent  change  in  public 
education  so  clearly  illustrates  the  causal 
relationship  between  the  economic  situ¬ 
ation  and  educational  problems  than 
does  the  recent  increase  in  the  high 
school  peculation.  In  1930  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  youth  of  high  school  age  were 
attending  secondary  schools.  In  1935 
seventy  per  cent  were  in  attendance. 
This  represents  a  twenty  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  only  five  years,  a  change  which 
is  clearly  due  to  the  unemployment 
situation  throughout  the  country.  The 
present  extent  of  unemployment,  and 
the  continuation  of  conditions  which 
produce  unemployment,  indicate  that 
this  trend  will  continue. 

Due  to  socio-economic  conditions  the 
high  school  population  is  coming  to  ap¬ 
proximate  in  intelligence,  social  back¬ 
ground  and  economic  position  the  status 
of  the  general  population  throughout 
the  country.  This  tremendous  increase 
and  change  in  the  character  of  secondary 
school  pupils  will  inevitably  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effect  upon  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  Where  in  the  past  we  concentrated 
our  attention  on  meeting  the  needs  of  a 
select  group  of  pupils  we  must  in  the 
future  meet  the  needs,  interests,  and 
aptitudes  of  the  great  mass  of  pupils. 
This  necessary  reorientation,  coupled 
with  the  demand  that  we  teach  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  be  responsible  for  character 
development,  as  well  as  use  the  school  in 
a  cooperative  attempt  to  deal  intelli¬ 
gently  with  community  problems  affect¬ 
ing  adolescents,  requires  drastic  changes 
in  American  secondary  education. 

The  needed  reorientation  of  ideas 
and  practices  in  both  the  elementary 
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and  secondary  schools  is  as  basic  and  school.  But  what  are  some  of  the  spe- 
far-reaching  as  the  reorientation  of  our  cific  changes  in  education  which  seem 
thought  habits  and  institutions  through-  to  be  necessary  in  the  transition  from 
out  society.  Basic  economic  changes,  the  the  older  school  to  the  modem  school, 
movement  from  an  economy  of  scarcity  How  basic  should  this  reorientation  be? 
into  a  potential  economy  of  plenty,  The  following  are  a  number  of  items 
creates  many  new  social  and  economic  indicating  needed  changes  required  by 
problems.  We  have  seen  how  a  number  the  trend  of  the  times: 
of  these  problems  are  affecting  the 

NECESSARY  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CURRICULUM  CHANGES 


The  Older  School 

1.  The  older  school  has  emphasized  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  facts  and  skills  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  advanced  study  and  adult  life. 

2.  In  the  older  school  the  courses  of  study  are 
composed  of  highly  specialized  subjects 
such  as  geography,  various  brands  of  his¬ 
tory,  civics,  economics,  sociology,  gram¬ 
mar,  speech,  literature,  biology,  physics, 
chemistry. 

3.  In  the  older  school,  courses  of  study  are 
highly  academic  and  intellectual. 


4.  In  the  older  school,  courses  of  study  tend 
to  be  minutely  worked  out  in  advance  by 
adults  and  then  taught  to  children. 


5.  The  older  school  b  characterued  by  a 
clear-cut  division  between  the  curricubr 
and  the  extracurricubr  activities. 

6.  In  the  older  school  the  curriculum  b  con¬ 
ceived  as  the  courses  of  study  which  are 
offered. 

7.  In  the  older  school,  adminbtration  b 
brgely  concerned  with  mechanical  effi- 
dency. 

8.  In  the  older  school,  guidance  b  largely 
carried  on  by  a  separate  adminbtrative 
agency. 

9.  The  older  school  b  characterized  by  indi¬ 
vidual  competition  for  individual  advance¬ 
ment,  which  b  often  achieved  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  one’s  fdlows. 

10.  The  older  school  b  withdrawn  from  the 
life  of  the  community. 

11.  The  older  school  limib  its  activity  to 
“studying  about”  life. 


The  Modem  School 

I.  The  modern  school  will  emphasize  the 
teaching  of  facb  and  skilb  only  as  they 
contribute  to  the  personality  development 
and  emotional  growth  of  boys  and  girb. 

а.  In  the  modern  school,  courses  of  study  will 
be  organized  around  broad  fields  or  func¬ 
tional  areas  simihr  to  those  worked  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Functional  Units  of  the 
North  Central  Assodation. 

3.  In  the  modem  school,  courses  of  study 
will  deal  with  every  cby  problems  and 
needs  making  maximum  use  of  pictorial 
materiab,  the  radio,  and  the  cinema. 

4.  In  the  modem  school,  courses  of  study  will 
be  carefully  pbnned  in  advance  with 
abundant  provision  for  pupil  participation 
in  choosing  class  procedure  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  work  which  b  jointly  undertaken. 

5.  In  the  modem  school  the  so-called  “extra¬ 
curricubr  activities”  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 

б.  In  the  modern  school  the  curriculum  will 
be  conceived  as  all  the  activities  of  chil¬ 
dren  which  are  under  the  guidance  of  the 
school. 

7.  In  the  modern  school,  adminbtration  will 
assume  ib  rightful  place  as  an  agency  for 
expediting  the  educational  growth  of  boys 
and  girb. 

8.  In  the  modern  school,  guidance  will  per¬ 
meate  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  school. 

9.  In  the  modern  school,  individuab  will 
strive  for  self-improvement  and  groups 
cooperate  with  each  other  to  achieve  de¬ 
sirable  socul  ends. 

10.  The  modern  school  will  make  maximum 
use  of  all  the  educational  resources  of  the 
community. 

11.  In  the  modern  school  the  educational 
process  will  not  be  thought  complete 
without  a  great  deal  of  active  participation 
in  community  living. 
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ij.  The  major  function  of  the  older  school  is 
passing  on  the  cultural  heritage. 


It  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  one 
person  to  indicate  all  of  the  many 
changes  in  education  which  wide-spread 
social  changes  are  making  necessary. 
This  is  a  task  that  can  only  be  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  by  the  cooperative 
study,  planning  and  experimentation  of 
all  people  concerned  with  education. 
One  thing,  however,  seems  abundantly 
clear.  It  is  that  American  educators  must 
necessarily  assume  the  task  of  recon¬ 
structing,  in  the  light  of  present-day  so¬ 
cial  changes,  the  basic  assumptions  on 
which  the  present  school  and  present 
school  practices  rest.  Educators  will 
make  various  approaches  in  this  process. 
But  perhaps  as  fundamental  an  approach 
as  any  to  our  problem  is  the  reorienta¬ 
tion  of  our  conception  of  culture. 

A  MODERN  CONCEPTION  OF  CULTURE 

Most  of  US  have  accepted  a  concept 
of  culture  which  was  developed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  type  of  society  which  has  either 
ceased  to  exist  or  is  now  in  the  process 
of  disintegration.  It  was,  for  example, 
natural  and  inevitable  that  in  the  older 
society  in  which  economic  production 
was  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  handi¬ 
craft  processes,  people’s  ideas  of  beauty 
should  be  closely  associated  with  handi¬ 
craft,  rather  than  the  products  of  the 
machine.  The  best  products  of  craftsmen 
were  thought  to  be  peculiarly  beautiful, 
worthy  of  acquisition  and  insidious  dis¬ 
play  by  cultured  and  refined  people. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  form,  de¬ 
sign,  and  color  characterizing  many 
earlier  handicraft  products,  furniture, 
glass,  pottery,  jewelry,  and  the  like,  do 
contain  a  beauty  which  has  lasted  and 
is  likely  to  last  through  the  ages.  As 
we  have  moved  into  the  machine  age, 
however,  there  has  persisted  a  strong 


13.  The  major  function  of  the  modem  Khool 
will  be  gaining  an  understanding  of,  and 
successfully  dealing  with,  present-day  in¬ 
dividual  and  social  needs. 

belief  on  the  part  of  many  people  that 
beauty  in  the  industrial  arts  is  confined 
to  handicraft  products  alone,  and  that 
neither  the  machines,  nor  the  products 
of  the  machine,  could  ever  compete  in 
beauty  to  handwork. 

We  are  only  now  coming  to  realize 
that  machines  themselves  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  machines,  automobiles,  air¬ 
planes,  modern  furniture,  the  electrical 
equipment  so  necessary  to  the  smooth¬ 
running  modem  home,  and  a  host  of 
other  machine-made-articles  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  beautiful.  As  a  greater  number  of 
our  most  imaginative  artists  are  be¬ 
coming  commercial  designers,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  our  machines  are  showing 
greater  beauty.  The  onus  which  has  at¬ 
tached  itself  to  the  commercial  artist  is 
passing.  Art  exhibits  all  over  the  country 
are  beginning  to  emphasize  machine  art, 
and  the  earlier  belief  that  handicraft 
products  were  beautiful,  while  machine- 
made  products  were  ugly,  is  giving  way 
to  the  realization  that  the  machines  can 
produce  objects  of  beauty  quite  as  well 
as  skillful  craftsmen  using  hand  tools. 
Indeed  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  the 
peculiar  contribution  of  our  society  to 
the  industrial  arts  must  be  through  the 
machine.  This  shift  in  emphasis  will  in¬ 
evitably  bring  great  changes  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  public  schools. 

Just  as  our  conception  of  beauty  in 
the  past  has  been  too  closely  associated 
with  handicraft,  which  characterized  an 
earlier  society,  we  have  also  been  looking 
too  largely  to  the  past  for  our  conception 
of  fine  art.  With  such  an  orientation  the 
fine  arts  have  been  necessarily  limited  to 
music,  painting,  sculpturing,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  literature.  Educators  have  been 
all  too  slow  to  realize  the  contribution  to 
the  aesthetic  life  which  photography,  the 
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radio  and  the  cinema  are  making  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  American  boys  and  girls  as  well 
as  to  our  adult  population  and  to  include 
them  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools. 

Moreover,  the  themes  used  in  the 
production  of  the  so  called  fine  arts  have 
been  slow  to  change  in  accordance  with 
basic  changes  in  society.  The  arts  still 
too  largely  cling  to  the  themes,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  idealogy  prevalent  in  earlier 
civilizations.  Classical  mythology,  and 
the  folk  lore  of  agricultural  peoples 
still  largely  furnish  art  themes,  when 
everyone  knows  that  our  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  civilization  is  primarily  dom¬ 
inated  by  science  and  technology.  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  of  course  a  noticeable  excep¬ 
tion,  for  modern  architects  are  increas¬ 
ingly  using  in  their  designs  the  materials 
of  a  scientific  civilization,  i.  e.,  glass, 
steel,  and  concrete.  Only  the  use  of  these 
materials  has  made  p>ossible  our  great 
skyscrapers  and  extension  steel  bridges 
of  which  we  are  so  proud. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  conception  of  cul¬ 
ture  in  a  machine  age  which  has  largely 
limited  itself  to  an  appreciation  and 
creation  of  handicraft  products — to  the 
fine  arts  conceived  in  a  non-industrial 
society,  and  to  themes  and  materials 
t)qjical  of  an  earlier  age — can  only  be 
enjoyed  by  a  relatively  small  group  who 
can  afford  such  an  esoteric  interest. 
Speaking  in  educational  terms  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  accept  a  conception  of 
culture  which  is  largely  oriented  to  the 
past  and  build  the  curriculum  of  our 
schools  upon  it. 

In  modern  America  the  great  mass  of 
people  produce  machine-made  articles 
used  in  every  day  living.  They  enjoy 
photography,  the  cinema,  skyscrapers, 
and  great  steel  bridges.  They  value  real¬ 
istic  literature  which  deals  with  themes 
and  situations  which  they  can  under¬ 
stand  because  their  minds  have  been 
conditioned  by  science  and  technology 
which  puts  a  high  evaluation  on  realism. 


rather  than  upon  romantic  folk  lore. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  has  as  yet  the  wealth,  the  time,  or 
the  energy  to  steep  itself  in  the  tradition¬ 
al  atmosphere  of  culture  which  too  often 
represents  a  refuge  from  the  realities  of 
the  modern  world. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
the  conception  of  culture  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  past  and  which  can  only  be 
realized  by  a  small  leisure  class  is  the 
conception  which  American  educators 
have  heretofore  accepted.  The  hitherto 
dominant  conviction  that  the  major 
function  of  the  public  schools  is  passing 
on  the  cultural  heritage  clearly  shows 
an  acceptance  of  such  a  traditional 
concept  of  culture.  It  leads  us  to  con¬ 
centrate  our  major  attention  upon  the 
ideas,  the  thought  patterns  and  the  mores 
of  earlier  civilizations  rather  than  that 
ol  our  own  age  and  generation.  Art 
becomes  the  fine  arts.  It  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  beauty  made  possible  by  th« 
machine.  Music  is  largely  classical  and 
rarely  includes  modern  musical  compo¬ 
sitions.  Literature  includes  the  many 
masterpieces  of  the  past  and  relatively 
few  of  the  plays,  the  poetry,  the  novels, 
and  biographies  produced  by  authors, 
who  having  themselves  grown  up  in 
modern  society,  are  attempting  to  por¬ 
tray  the  human  drama  as  they  find  it  in 
the  modern  world.  History  is  the  record 
of  the  struggle  of  earlier  peoples,  who 
under  largely  different  conditions  than 
those  which  now  obtain  have  worked 
out  their  various  destinies.  With  the 
emphasis  primarily  upon  the  past  little 
time  can  be  given  to  orienting  modern 
boys  and  girls  to  the  many  problems  in 
their  own  local  communities,  their 
country,  and  the  present-day  world 
which  are  so  materially  affecting  their 
lives. 

As  administrators  and  teachers  we  feel 
the  impact  of  many  social  problems 
which  ^ect  the  education  of  the  youth. 


CURRICULUM  MAKING  AND  THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATION 


The  maladjustments  in  our  economic 
system  are  bringing  additional  millions 
of  pupils  into  the  public  schools.  The  un¬ 
employment  and  insecurity  of  adult 
workers  causes  widespread  emotional 
maladjustment  which  is  inevitably  com¬ 
municated  to  children.  As  the  result  of 
the  general  social  confusion  and  shifting 
cultural  values  the  American  public  is 
demanding  that  we  teach  citizenship, 
character  education,  and  emphasize  so¬ 
cial  responsibility.  In  other  words  we 
are  being  asked  to  teach  desirable  indi¬ 
vidual  and  cultural  values.  In  the  process 
of  doing  this  we  must  necessarily  cooper¬ 
ate  with  other  social  agencies  such  as 
the  family,  the  church,  the  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations  which  exert  a  powerful  edu¬ 
cational  influence.  The  major  function  of 
the  modern  school  thus  becomes  gaining 
an  understanding  of,  and  successfully 
dealing  with  present-day  individual  and 
social  needs,  rather  than  the  passing  on 
of  the  cultural  heritage.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  emphasis  in  the  modem  school  can¬ 
not  be  upon  both  the  past  and  the 
present,  upon  an  older  conception  of 
culture  and  a  modem  conception  of  cul¬ 


ture.  Educators  must  consciously  choose 
what  the  emphasis  shall  be. 

If  we  choose  to  emphasize  the  past  we 
shall  necessarily  fail  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  modem  youth.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  choose  to  orient  the  school 
to  present-day  life,  the  major  purpose  of 
the  school  inevitably  becomes  the  major 
purpose  of  modern  society,  namely 
helping  individuals  living  in  the  modern 
world  gain  an  understanding  of  their 
world,  developing  in  them  concepts,  at¬ 
titudes,  knowledge  which  will  not  only 
help  them  as  individuals  to  deal  more 
successfully  with  their  problems,  but 
lead  them  to  cooperatively  build  a  bet¬ 
ter  society,  one  which  will  make  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  our  great  productive  re¬ 
sources,  raise  the  standard  of  living  and 
make  possible  a  general  cultural  ad¬ 
vancement  to  hitherto  undreamed  of 
levels.  The  major  function  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  schools,  in  the  critical  period 
in  which  we  are  now  living,  thus  becomes 
that  of  cooperating  with  all  other  social 
agencies  striving  to  build  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  more  humane  and  greater  civili¬ 
zation. 


EXPERIMENTING  WITH  THE  CURRICULUM* 
H.  H.  Ryan 

Wisconsin  University  High  School 


I  APPEAR  here  as  a  member  of  another 
Commission  of  this  organization — the 
Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary 
Schools  and  of  Higher  Education.  In  or¬ 
der  for  you  to  interpret  what  I  have  to 
repx)rt,  you  will  need  to  keep  in  mind 
something  of  the  evolution  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  that  Commission;  that  is,  the 
Commission  which  was  formally  called 
the  Commission  on  Unit  Courses  and 
Curricula. 

The  original  objectives  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  in  the  original  interest,  if  I 
understand  the  thing  properly,  was  in 
the  question  “How  much  should  make 
up  a  unit?” 

Certain  things  have  conspired  to 
change  the  objectives  of  that  Commis¬ 
sion,  so  that  now,  instead  of  being 
primarily  interested  in  how  much  a  unit 
is,  the  question  is  “What  should  be  in  a 
unit,  however  much  there  may  be  of  it?” 

In  other  words,  that  Commission  has 
devoted  itself  more  in  recent  years  to  the 
question  as  to  what  the  content  of  the 
secondary  school’s  curriculum  should  be, 
than  to  the  amount  of  whatever  there  is 
that  should  be  there. 

This  matter  about  which  I  am  now  to 
report  got  into  the  affairs  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  this  way:  Shortly  before 
the  Progressive  Education  Association 
started  its  project  a  committee  of  the 
other  Commission  was  formed  to  under¬ 
take  something  by  way  of  experiment  in 
the  introduction  of  new  secondary  school 
units. 

After  running  along  for  a  year,  in 

1  A  stenotype  report  of  the  remarks  made  by 
Dr.  Ryan  before  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  April,  1936. — The  Editoe. 


what  might  be  regarded  as  preliminary 
activities,  we  ran  across  the  trail  of  Mr. 
Aiken  and  his  Progressive  Education 
Association  enterprise,  which,  besides 
having  the  impetus  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  could  give  it,  also  had  a  good  deal  of 
money  back  of  it,  and  had  a  good  start, 
and  we  decided  that  our  enterprise 
might  very  well  give  way,  so  far  as  the 
major  held  is  concerned,  and  that  we 
might  well  devote  our  time,  in  so  far 
as  we  are  interested  in  that  particular 
thing,  to  helping  along  in  any  way  we 
could  the  things  Mr.  Aiken’s  committee 
were  doing,  and  so  that  has  been  the 
policy. 

Five  members  of  that  Commission 
who  are  heads  of  schools  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  included  in  the  Progressive  Educa¬ 
tion  Association’s  experiment,  make  up 
this  committee. 

There  are  other  schools  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  which  are  represented,  but  those 
principals  are  heads  of  schools,  who  were 
doing  active  work  in  other  committees  of 
the  Commission,  so  they  have  not  taken 
part  in  this  particular  thing.  So  much  by 
way  of  background. 

You  may  be  interested  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  in  the  enterprise  which  this  com¬ 
mittee,  which  I  represent,  is  carrying  on. 
We  have  been  disturbed  a  little  by  this 
kind  of  comment  from  the  press,  in  par¬ 
ticular:  The  press  editorially  says, 
sometimes,  that  much  of  our  citizenship 
instruction  is  futile,  and  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it.  They  accuse  us  of 
sticking  to  text  books,  and  to  other 
paper  instruction  in  civics. 

We  set  out,  then,  to  see  whether  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  material  of  the  kind 
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not  ordinarily  available  to  pupils,  the 
kind  which  shows  what  our  plan  of  gov¬ 
ernment  actually  does,  what  goes  on 
behind  the  scenes,  the  seamy  side  of 
government,  the  manner  in  which  legis¬ 
lation  is  actually  set  out. 

I  live  in  a  capital  city  of  one  of  our 
north  central  states,  and  there  are  said 
to  be  three  houses  in  our  legislature; 
the  Senate,  the  Assembly,  and  the  Hotel 
Lorraine. 

The  activities  of  the  Hotel  Lorraine 
and  kindred  branches  of  our  government 
are  the  things  that  pupils  do  not  hnd 
out  about  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
training  in  citizenship,  so  we  have  had 
during  this  last  year,  a  graduate  student 
busily  digging  around  in  whatever  store¬ 
houses  there  may  be  of  information 
about  the  operation  of  the  unofficial  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
hope  we  are  presenting  a  repKirt  to  the 
Commission  at  this  meeting,  and  we  hope 
that  that  report  will  indicate  two  things; 
one  of  them,  that  such  material  can  be 
found,  and  when  found  is  of  authentic 
quality;  and  second,  that  it  may  seem 
worthwhile  to  our  Commission  to  under¬ 
take  to  assemble  material  of  that  kind, 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  children. 

There  are  several  questions  involved, 
and  one  of  them  is  whether  after  that 
material  is  assembled,  it  can  be  put  into 
the  schools.  We  are  not  going  to  worry 
about  that  just  yet.  We  are  going  to  go 
on  on  the  assumption  that  it  could  be 
done. 

There  are  two  chief  hopes,  I  think,  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Progressive  Education 
Association’s  experiment. 

The  experiment  has  been  criticized 
because  the  thirty  schools  involved  are 
not  all  doing  the  same  thing,  with  the 
same  question  in  mind.  Personally,  I  do 
not  regard  that  as  a  handicap,  nor  as 
something  to  discredit  the  experiment. 

There  are  two  hopes.  One  of  them  is 
that  out  of  this  experiment,  or  these 


experiments,  if  you  choose  to  look  at  the 
thing  that  way,  there  may  come  a  con¬ 
viction  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  that 
this  pattern  of  subjects  upon  which  the 
colleges  have  insisted,  is,  after  all,  an 
unnecessary  thing. 

So  few  systematic  studies  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  past,  on  that  subject, 
and  all  of  them  have  come  out  with  the 
conclusion  that  it  doesn’t  matter  very 
much  just  what  the  pupil  studies  in 
high  school,  so  far  as  general  college 
ability  is  concerned.  If  he  is  going  to 
enter  engineering,  he  has  certain  very 
specific  preparations  he  ought  to  make, 
but  generally  speaking,  there  seems  to 
be  no  one  pattern  of  subjects  that 
brings  out  a  high-grade  college  student. 

The  colleges  must  be  granted,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  be  conceded,  the  right  to 
set  up  their  own  program,  the  program  of 
their  own  work,  and  they  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  the  right  to  decide  when  a  pupil 
is  ready  for  that  work. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  during 
the  past  there  has  gone  with  those  two 
rights,  the  right  to  dictate  for  most 
pupils,  the  entire  educational  experience 
up  to  the  college  age,  and  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  difficulty. 

Now,  if  out  of  these  experiments, 
there  can  come  a  body  of  evidence  which 
will  be  accepted  by  the  colleges  to  show 
that  the  colleges  do  not  need  to  dictate 
the  preparatory  curriculum,  that  they 
can  get  evidence  in  other  ways  as  to 
the  fitness  of  the  individual  to  do  college 
work,  that  will  be  a  big  step  ahead,  and 
it  will  mean  that  the  liberty  now  allowed 
to  these  experimental  schools  can  be  al¬ 
lowed,  also,  to  other  schook,  to  all  sec¬ 
ondary  schools. 

That  is,  I  hope  that  out  of  the  thing 
there  will  come  the  conviction  that  the 
secondary  school  is  competent  to  tinker 
with  its  own  curriculum. 

The  second  hope  is,  of  course,  that 
there  may  come  out  of  these  various  ex- 
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periences,  certain  new  curriculum  units 
of  demonstrated  value,  to  be  put  into, 
to  be  offered  to  secondary  schools  gen¬ 
erally,  for  certain  definite  purposes. 
That  will  explain  to  you  why  we  have 
been  interested  in  this  matter  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  civics  training,  which  I  referred 
to  briefly  a  moment  ago. 

If,  for  example,  the  course  which  is 
being  carried  on  at  the  University  High 
School  at  Ohio  State,  in  thinking,  in  the 
basis  of  proof,  centered  about  mathe¬ 
matics,  but  extending  generally  to  other 
kinds  of  thinking  that  should  turn  out 
to  be  a  valuable  thing  according  to  the 
evidence  that  can  be  obtained,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  a  unit  of  instruction 
will  ap[>eal  to  all  high  schools,  and  that 
they  may  be  able  to  use  it. 

From  time  to  time,  these  four  or  five 
members  of  the  committee  which  1  am 
representing,  have  presented  to  our 
Commission  brief  reports  on  certain  ex¬ 
periments  which  they  have  carried  out. 
There  isn’t  time  to  describe  any  of  them 
in  detail,  but  I  may  well  refer  to  them 
rather  briefly. 

For  example,  at  New  Trier  High 
School,  Mr.  Gaffney  has  been  interested 
in  the  integration  of  social  studies  and 
English.  When  you  mention  that  to  a 
group  of  teachers  of  English,  you  are 
likely  to  start  a  controversy,  because 
the  feeling  has  grown  up  that  any 
tendency  to  restrict  the  course  of  study 
in  English  to  whatever  can  be  done  in 
collaboration  with  the  study  in  history  is 
a  mistake,  and  I  think  probably  we 
would  all  agree  that  any  rigid  restriction 
of  that  kind  would  be  harmful,  but  that 
there  are  possibilities  in  making  the 
social  studies  curriculum  and  the  English 
curriculum  strengthen  each  other  by 
cooperation,  by  some  sort  of  integrated 
arrangement,  relationship,  seems  to  be 
possible,  and  at  New  Trier,  that  investi¬ 
gation  is  being  carried  on. 

At  Frances  Parker  School  in  Chicago, 


under  Miss  Cook,  who  has  retired,  and 
Mr.  Osborne,  who  has  suggested  here, 
there  is  a  kind  of  experiment  in  a  kind 
of  re-vamped  correspondence  curriculum. 

We  have  been  tending,  in  the  last  two 
decades,  in  the  secondary  school  curric¬ 
ulum,  toward  a  wide  range  of  electives 
for  high  school  pupils,  and  we  have  tried 
to  suit  individual  differences  in  that  way. 

Now,  some  people  are  raising  the 
question  whether  a  correspondence  cur¬ 
riculum  which  takes  up  the  most  of  the 
pupil’s  day,  if  it  were  properly  chosen, 
might  not  do  the  best  thing  for  the  pupil. 

At  Roosevelt  High  School,  in  Des 
Moines,  Mr.  Stoneseifer,  who  himself  is 
much  interested  in  the  social  studies  side 
of  the  curriculum,  is  seeing  what  can  be 
done  with  a  correspondence  curriculum 
arranged  by  three  centers  of  interest,  one 
of  them  the  housing  problem,  and  if  you 
will  think  for  a  moment,  you  will  see 
how  that  problem  can  be  carried  out  in 
all  directions  so  as  to  make  a  rather 
broad  topic. 

There  is  not  only  the  question  of 
buildings,  there  is  the  question  of  fur¬ 
niture,  there  is  the  question  of  the  life 
in  the  home,  the  home  economics  side, 
and  so  on. 

Then  the  second  center  of  interest  is 
the  conservation  of  human  energy  and 
health.  When  you  speak  of  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  human  energy,  you  get  into 
machines,  devices  of  all  sorts  which  are 
labor  saving,  and  that  topic,  as  you  see, 
may  be  broadened  out  to  cover  quite  a 
field. 

The  third  center  of  interest  has  to  do 
with  the  business  aspects  of  life,  and  you 
will  see  the  possibilities  there. 

At  Shaker  Heights  High  School,  near 
Cleveland,  under  Mr.  Peyton,  there  are 
two  things  going  on  which  to  me  have 
been  quite  interesting.  Shaker  Heights 
is  a  village  made  up  of  families  of  back¬ 
ground  and  economic  good  fortune.  You 
hear  of  under-privileged  people.  Perhaps 
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it  might  not  be  wrong  to  say  that  some 
members  of  the  Shaker  Heights  com¬ 
munity  are  over-privileged. 

At  any  rate,  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  to  hear  discussions  of  eco¬ 
nomic  questions  in  classes  in  that  high 
school.  They  have  a  plan  by  which  they 
devote  two  hours  to  a  combination  of 
English  problems  and  social  problems, 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  at  least,  to  hear  the  discussion 
of  an  economic  problem  there,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
there  were  all  sorts  of  points  of  view 
there. 

So  long  as  the  teacher  was  able  to  re¬ 
strain  herself  and  leave  the  disciplining 
to  the  pupils,  they  straightened  each 
other  out  on  certain  economic  things  in 
a  very  interesting  fashion. 

The  question  arose,  for  example, 
as  to  whether  it  would  do  some  people 
any  good  to  have  any  more  income  than 
they  now  have,  and  you  can  imagine 
the  possibilities  of  a  discussion  like  that 
in  a  community  of  that  sort.  The  inter¬ 
esting  thing  was,  there  was  no  lack  of 
people  to  take  all  sides  of  that  question. 

At  the  University  High  School  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  put  into  practice  two 
principles  of  curriculum  making,  which 
are  closely  associated  with  the  activities 
of  the  North  Central  Association. 

One  of  them,  an  organization  pattern 
for  the  curriculum  which  was  set  up  a 
number  of  years  ago  by  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missions,  largely  under  the  leadership 
of  Dean  Meredith  Stout,  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  Northwestern. 

That  pattern  calls  for  instruction 
under  the  headings  of  health,  community 
living,  vocation,  and  the  use  of  leisure 
time,  so  at  Wisconsin  High  School,  one 
section  of  the  curriculum  is  organized  on 
that  basis. 

The  second  principle  which  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 


ciation’s  activities,  is  the  principle  of 
functionality  in  setting  up  a  unit  of  in¬ 
struction.  That  is,  the  Commission  of 
which  I  am  a  member  has  insisted  for 
some  time  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
get  away  from  the  pioint  of  view  which 
had  dominated  the  high  school  curricu¬ 
lum  in  the  past  and  take  up  a  new  one. 

We  have  tried,  in  the  past,  to  fit  high 
school  pupils  for  their  coming  tasks 
through  intellectual  development,  per  se. 
We  have  tried,  by  cultivating  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  general  way,  to  get  him 
ready  for  whatever  problems  might 
come. 

Now,  this  principle  of  functionality 
asserts  that  there  are  at  least  some  things 
in  human  life,  some  problems,  which 
should  be  attacked  directly.  In  other 
words,  some  fraction  of  what  we  do  in 
secondary  schools  ought  to  be  functional 
in  the  sense  that  it  aims  directly  at  cer¬ 
tain  visible  inescapable  problems. 

If  you  are  working  in  the  field  of 
health,  for  example,  the  old  plan  would 
be  that  of  giving  the  pupil  courses  in 
biology,  physics,  chemistry,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  so  on,  hoping  that  out  of 
those  systematized  bodies  of  knowledge 
the  youngster  would  piece  out  its  own 
design  for  living. 

Some  fraction  of  people  managed  to 
do  that,  probably  those  who  are  most 
intelligent  in  the  sense  of  the  word  which 
we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  in¬ 
telligence  tests,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  most  of  our 
energy  in  that  direction  has  gone  to 
waste,  so  the  new  attack,  the  attack  that 
this  Commission  is  promoting,  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  question  of  health  would  be 
one  in  which  first,  certain  health  prob¬ 
lems  are  found  and  identified  and  set 
up  in  view,  and  then  a  search  is  made, 
r^iating  out  from  the  first  problem, 
the  first  health  problem,  whatever  it  may 
be,  for  experiences  which  the  pupils  may 
go  through,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping 
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them  to  solve  that  particular  problem. 

In  other  words,  the  center  of  opera¬ 
tions  is  in  the  functional  treatment  as 
the  problem  itself,  and  the  direction  of 
the  hunt  for  educative  materials,  is 
radial  from  that.  Any  field  of  knowledge 
which  promises  some  help  in  the  solution 
of  this  health  problem  is  considered  a 
fair  field  for  the  o[jerations  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  maker,  and  no  held,  no  one  of 
the  subject  matter  fields,  has  a  right, 
under  that  conception,  to  complain  be¬ 
cause  it  is  left  out. 

In  other  words,  these  subject  matter 
fields  are  not  under  this  scheme  endowed 
with  any  rights  whatever.  They  are  simp¬ 
ly  fields  into  which  the  curriculum  maker 
has  the  privilege  of  foraging  in  order  to 
get  answers  to  the  questions  which  arise 
in  answer  to  the  problems  of  health. 

That  is,  in  general,  what  is  going  on  in 
the  activities  of  this  committee. 

My  relation  to  the  Progressive  Educa¬ 
tion  exp)eriment  itself  gives  me  no  official 
right  to  report  for  them. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
question  of  evaluation  is  taking  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy,  that  money  has 
been  found  to  supply  ample  personnel 
and  time,  and  materials,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  can  be  done  to  evaluate 
the  results  of  these  new  curricula. 

These  new  curricula  are  much  more 
difficult  to  evaluate  than  the  old  ones.  It 
isn’t  hard  to  find  out  how  much  algebra 
a  person  knows,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 
out  whether  his  health  is  being  improved 
by  his  instruction,  whether  he  is  being 
fitted  to  look  after  his  health.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  when  he  is  becoming  a  better  cit¬ 
izen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large. 

All  these  things  are  difficulties,  and  yet 
they  are  the  objectives  toward  which 
many  of  the  experimental  curricula  are 
working. 


I  suppose  everybody  involved  in  this 
experiment  develops  quite  a  cynicism 
towards  certain  of  the  experiments,  and 
one  is  inclined  to  be  sceptical,  but  in  or¬ 
der  to  correct  my  own  attitude  regarding 
some  of  these  things,  I  keep  thinking  of 
something  that  was  said  in  a  recent  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  the  Life  of  Louis  Pasteur. 

At  one  point,  you  remember,  some 
sheep  had  been  inoculated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  immunize  them,  supposedly,  against 
anthrax,  and  of  course  there  was  a  con¬ 
trol  group.  I  suppose  that  was  one  of  the 
first  control  groups.  At  any  rate,  one  side 
had  been  inoculated  and  the  other  had 
not. 

The  following  day,  or  shortly  after, 
crowds  of  people  flocked  to  the  place 
where  these  sheep  were,  to  see  what  the 
results  would  be.  There  was  no  radio,  so 
they  had  to  go  to  find  out. 

As  they  went  up,  there  was  ail  sorts  of 
conversation  back  and  forth  and  one 
scientist  spoke  to  another:  “Do  you 
think  we  shall  find  that  the  inoculated 
sheep  have  escaped  anthrax?”  and  the 
other  said,  “I  hope  so,  for  the  sake  of 
France.” 

I  suppose  that  ought  to  be  the  attitude 
of  all  of  us  towards  these  experiments. 
They  look  funny,  some  of  them,  they 
don’t  make  sense,  some  of  them.  In  our 
own  institution,  we  always  push  the  ex¬ 
periment  off  the  beaten  path  until  we 
hear  some  shrieks  somewhere,  and  we 
prize  the  shrieks  of  the  legal  faculty  more 
than  those  anywhere  else,  and  when  we 
get  those  shrieks  we  know  we  have  gone 
far  enough,  so  at  least  we  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  a  bit  different  than  we  have  done 
before. 

I  suppose  the  attitude  that  should 
characterize  all  of  us  is  this:  We  hope 
that  something  should  come  out  of  those 
experiments  for  the  sake  of  secondary 
education  in  the  future. 
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University 

Enough  thinking  has  been  done,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  studies  now  have 
been  made,  to  indicate,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  the  nature  and  number  of  the 
practical  problems  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  postgrad¬ 
uate  work  offered  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  the 
former  studies  purported  to  be  national 
in  its  scope;  others  were  regional;  and 
several  were  confined  to  the  limits  of 
state  or  smaller  local  areas. 

On  the  whole,  postgraduate  work  in 
secondary  schools  has  hitherto  been 
rather  broadly  defined.  It  has  usually 
been  characterized  as  that  work  pursued 
by  students  within  the  secondary 
schools  after  having  completed  their 
four  years  of  regular  work,  irrespective 
of  its  exact  nature  or  quality.  The  prac¬ 
tical  problems  that  have  arisen  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  work  are  already  great¬ 
er  in  number  and  variety  than  the  re¬ 
puted  colors  of  Joseph’s  coat. 

Most  of  the  studies  made  of  postgrad¬ 
uate  work  in  secondary  schools  have 
been  rather  recent.  This  newness  of  the 
situation  is  of  some  consequence,  for  one 
cannot  hope  to  speak  with  the  same 
assuredness  as  one  might  possibly  do  in 
case  the  situation  had  been  confronted 
for  a  much  longer  period  of  time.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  large  enough  body  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  to  enable  one  to  detect 
certain  tendencies  in  present  practices. 
An  intensive  study  of  525  high  schools 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  at  the  Conference  in  Chicago, 
April  23,  1936. — The  Editor. 
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was  made  by  E.  W.  Jacobsen  in  1929- 
1930;  in  1931-1932,  F.  J.  Hollister  made 
a  study  of  171  high  schools  with  enroll¬ 
ments  of  over  200  students,  in  New  York 
state;  in  1932-1933  J.  R.  Shannon  made 
a  study  of  260  Indiana  high  schools;  G. 
B.  Lyons  in  1933-34  made  a  study  of 
312  Wisconsin  high  schools;  A.  H.  Wilde 
in  *933~34  studied  61  high  schools  lo¬ 
cated  in  eastern  Massachusetts;  J.  A. 
Clement  and  A.  W.  Clevenger  in  1933- 
34  made  a  study  of  118  high  schools 
accredited  by  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation;  J.  A.  Clement  and  J.  H.  Clement 
in  1934-35  made  another  study  of  160 
N.C.A.  schools  in  Illinois,  and  of  60 
N.C.A.  schools  in  the  state  of  Kansas; 
K.  C.  Dillow,  in  1935-36,  studied  220 
high  schools  in  the  state  of  Illinois;  in 
the  present  study  of  1935-36  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  include  some  schools 
from  each  of  the  twenty  states  belonging 
to  the  North  Central  Association.  The 
present  investigation,  therefore,  repre¬ 
sents  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  three 
studies  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  writer  during  the  years  1933-36. 

Some  of  the  findings  reported  in  the 
present  investigation  are  factual  in  na¬ 
ture;  others  represent  opinions  and 
points  of  view  of  secondary  school  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Some  of  the  items  included 
in  the  inquiry  blanks  recently  sent  out 
were  similar  to,  others  different  from, 
those  included  in  the  inquiry  blanks  pre¬ 
viously  used  in  the  earlier  studies.  While 
a  number  of  general  problems  have 
been  reflected  in  the  data  gathered  in  the 
present  inquiry,  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
study  is  curricular  in  nature. 
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The  inquiry  blanks  used  in  the  current 
study  included  thirty-two  different  but 
interrelated  items.  These  were  sent  to 
approximately  1900  N.C.A.  secondary 
schools  having  regular  enrollments  of 
150  students  or  more.  Over  900  schools, 
having  a  total  of  over  13,000  postgrad¬ 
uate  students  enrolled  last  year  re¬ 
sponded.  Over  300  secondary  schools 
not  having  postgraduates  also  re¬ 
sponded.* 

In  the  case  of  the  302  N.C.A.  schools 
which  reported  as  having  no  postgrad¬ 
uates  the  following  types  of  reasons  and 
comments  were  given:  Close  proximity 
to  junior  colleges  or  to  other  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  which  take  care  of 
postgraduates;  overcrowded  conditions, 
along  with  lack  of  funds;  prohibition  by 
order  of  the  board  of  education,  a  re¬ 
straining  force  which  involved  other 
reasons  not  definitely  stipulated;  and 
prohibitive  high  tuition  charge  and  the 
presence  of  adult  education  programs  in 
the  community. 

The  Results  or  Findings  0}  this  Study. 
— The  results  or  findings  of  this  study, 
based  upon  the  responses  received,  are 
summarized  under  ten  different  tables. 
These  findings  are  both  general  and 
specific  in  nature.  The  factual  data  and 
the  opinions  of  administrators  presented 
are  of  the  following  order,  namely: 
Number  of  teachers  employed  and  num¬ 
ber  of  regular  four-year  students  and 
postgraduates  enrolled;  number  of 
postgraduates  enrolled  in  respective  sub¬ 
ject  fields;  number  of  postgraduates 
planning  to  attend  higher  institutions; 
reasons  given  for  the  return  of  students 
to  do  postgraduate  work ;  to  whom 
postgraduate  subjects  are  open,  and 
standards  of  scholarship;  special  pro¬ 
vision,  if  any,  for  the  instruction  of 
postgraduates;  and  the  influence  of 

*  The  Committee  wishes  herein  to  express  its 
appreciation  for  the  fine  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  secondary  school  administrators. 


undergraduates  and  postgraduates  in  the 
same  classes;  whether  or  not  guidance 
provisions  are  made  for  postgraduates, 
and  the  amount  of  time  which  students 
spend  at  work  while  in  school;  whether  1 
any  special  privileges  are  granted  to 
postgraduates,  and  what  problems,  if 
any,  arise  due  to  their  presence;  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  school  officials,  board  mem¬ 
bers,  and  adult  lay-members  toward  I 
postgraduate  work  in  secondary  schools;  I 
the  probable  future  relationship  between  | 
postgraduate  work  in  secondary  schools 
and  between  organized  adult  education  | 
and  junior  colleges. 

An  absolutely  accurate  estimate  of  the  i 
total  p>ostgraduate  enrollment  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States 
is  difficult  to  make.  In  1919-20  this  en¬ 
rollment  was  estimated  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  8,000  students.  By  the  year 
1925-26,  it  had  increased  to  over  17,000;  j 
by  1929-30  to  about  30,000.  From 
i92<^-30  to  1931-32  about  a  25  per 
cent  increase  occurred,  so  that  by  this 
time  the  estimate  made  was  considerably 
over  30,000.  Later  the  total  enrollment 
estimated  went  much  beyond  this  figure. 
One  writer  in  fact  estimated  the  total  to 
be  approximately  100,000  in  number. 
This  was  probably  a  pretty  generous  es¬ 
timate  but  if  it  be  accepted  then  the  ratio 
between  imdergraduate  enrollments  and 
postgraduate  enrollments  would,  at  that 
time,  have  been  about  fifty  to  one. 

In  recent  investigations  the  facts 
show  that  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
p>06tgraduate  enrollment  has  decreased, 
and  that  in  a  smaller  number  of  in¬ 
stances  it  has  increased.  Postgraduate 
enrollment  on  the  whole  increased  most 
rapidly  in  the  North  Central  states,  as 
well  as  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 
While  postgraduate  enrollment  has  been 
scattered  throughout  most  of  the  forty- 
eight  states,  it  has  been  concentrated  in 
relatively  few  of  them.  In  the  year  1929- 
30  Illinois,  New  York,  California, 
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Michigan  and  Massachusetts  enrolled 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  post¬ 
graduate  students.  In  the  present  study, 
the  number  of  postgraduates  included  is 
13,105.  The  states  having  the  largest 
number  represented  in  this  study  are 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  In¬ 
diana,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin.*  It  will  be  noted  too  in 
Table  I,  that  the  total  number  of  post¬ 
graduates  reported  in  927  schools  was 
13,873  in  I934-3S,  and  13,105  in  1935- 
36.  This  represented  a  small  decrease. 
The  median  postgraduate  enrollment 
during  1935-36  in  the  N.C.A.  schools 
having  enrollments  of  150  to  250  was  3 
students;  in  schools  of  251  to  500,  5 
students;  in  schools  of  501  to  1000,  9 


students;  in  schools  of  1001  and  over, 
22  students.  As  may  be  seen  from  Table 
I,  227  schools  were  included  under 
group  I;  342  under  group  II;  182  under 
group  III;  and  176  under  group  IV, 

At  least  three  practical  problems  arise 
in  connection  with  the  size  of  postgrad¬ 
uate  enrollment,  as  well  as  in  the  in¬ 
crease  and  decrease  of  the  same.  First, 
how  far  is  it  possible  to  carry  on  post¬ 
graduate  work  that  is  profitable,  when¬ 
ever  the  enrollment  represents  a  half 
dozen  students  or  fewer  in  any  one 
school?  Second,  how  far  is  it  justifiable 
to  offer  postgraduate  work  under  over¬ 
crowded  conditions  in  the  larger  cen¬ 
ters?  In  the  third  place,  should  post¬ 
graduates  be  advised,  wherever  feasible. 


TABLE  la 

The  Scatter  oe  927  N.CA.  Schools  Responding  to  the  Questionnaire 


State 


2a 

«! 

Is 

Jl 


Jl 


h8 

7 


S  o 
£•0 

u  3 
Sig 


li 


Arizona . 

9 

6 

3 

I 

19 

6 

29 

Arkansas  . 

3 

3 

I 

1 

7 

13 

38 

Colorado  . 

7 

13 

6 

7 

32 

6 

63 

Illinois  . 

60 

48 

30 

32 

160 

31 

293 

Indiana  . 

7 

19 

12 

17 

ss 

14 

II3 

Iowa . 

16 

24 

s 

10 

ss 

36 

133 

Kansas . 

23 

21 

II 

3 

S8 

20 

133 

Michigan  . 

iS 

36 

33 

31 

97 

31 

187 

Minnesota  . 

4 

21 

17 

6 

48 

9 

98 

Missouri  . 

8 

13 

10 

9 

39 

24 

94 

Montana  . 

S 

S 

3 

3 

IS 

4 

32 

Nebraska . 

16 

13 

13 

6 

46 

9 

94 

North  Dakota  . 

6 

s 

3 

I 

14 

7 

31 

New  Mexico . 

4 

6 

I 

0 

II 

4 

30 

Ohio  . 

13 

44 

26 

40 

123 

46 

273 

Oklahoma  . 

7 

16 

3 

3 

28 

30 

88 

South  Dakota  .' . 

9 

6 

6 

0 

31 

10 

42 

West  Virginia  . 

4 

32 

14 

4 

44 

14 

90 

Wisconsin  . 

4 

17 

7 

13 

40 

13 

I13 

Wyoming  . 

5 

7 

3 

X 

IS 

s 

2S 
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to  make  use  of  other  institutions  in  the 
community  rather  than  the  secondary 
school  for  doing  postgraduate  work? 

The  tendencies  shown  in  the  two 
previous  studies  of  the  N.C.A.  schools 
relative  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
pursued  by  postgraduates  are  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  present  study.  In  the 
1934-1935  study,  the  subject  field  of 
business  and  commerce  had  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  postgraduate  enroll¬ 
ments.  In  the  1935-36  study  a  little  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  all  of  the  enroll¬ 
ments  were  found  to  be  in  this  field;  in 
science  lo.o  per  cent;  in  English,  8.7 


per  cent;  in  mathematics,  6.3  per  cent; 
in  foreign  language,  5.7  per  cent;  in  his¬ 
tory  and  social  studies,  5.5  per  cent,  etc., 
as  may  be  seen  in  Table  No.  Ila.  It  was 
found,  in  the  1934-35  study,  that  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  postgraduates  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  over  70  per  cent  in  Kansas, 
had  pursued  the  subjects  in  which  they 
had  enrolled  for  one-half  year  or  more. 
From  Table  No.  lib  it  can  be  seen  that 
administrators  justifiably  feel  that  (in  a 
considerable  number  of  schools  at  least) 
the  offerings  now  given  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  although 
a  larger  number  indicated  that  the  needs 


TABLE  lla 

The  Number  of  Postgraduate  Enrollments  in  the  Different  Subject  Fields  Within  the 
Groups  of  Different  Sued  Schools;  and,  the  Frequencies  of  Mention  by  Administrators 
AS  TO  Whether  Subjects  Now  Offered  are  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Postgraduates  (Based 
UPON  Questions  8  and  9  of  the  Inquiry  Blank  Sent  Out  to  N.C.A.  Schools) 


Names  op  Subjects  Pubsued 

Number  or  Postgraduate  Enrollments  in  the 

Different  Subject  Fields 

Group  I 
(iso  to  250) 

(Enrollments) 

Group  II 
(251  to  500) 

(Enrollments) 

Group  III 
(SOI  to  1000) 

(Enrollments) 

Croup  IV 
( 1001  and  Over) 

(Enrollments) 

Total  Number  o( 

Enrollments  in  the  Different 
Subject  Fields  in  All  of 
the  Schools  Combined 

Percentaae  of  Enrollments  in 
the  Respective  Subject  Fields 
in  All  Sized  Schools  Combined 

Agriculture  . 

13 

29 

19 

22  83 

O.OS 

Arts  and  Design  . 

24 

37 

71 

344  476 

3-3 

Bus.  &  Commerce  . 

661 

M93 

1,101 

3,632  6,887 

48.7 

English  . 

62 

I18 

iSS 

908  1,243 

8.7 

Foreign  Languages  . 

37 

41 

82 

657  817 

5-7 

Household  Arts  . 

42 

IIS 

71 

379  607 

4-2 
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are  adequately  met.  One  difficulty  in¬ 
volved  here,  of  course,  is  in  not  knowing 
fully  what  “adequately”  or  “inadequate¬ 
ly”  really  means. 

In  the  1934-35  study,  it  was  found 
that  one  type  of  work  pursued  by  post¬ 
graduates  had  to  do  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  college.  In  Table  No.  Ill  of  the 
1935-36  study  it  will  be  observed  that 
2841  students  have  been  indicated  by 
the  respondents  as  preparing  for  some 
higher  institution  of  learning,  and  1379 


as  preparing  for  business  colleges  or 
other  special  schools.  In  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  postgraduates  are  pur¬ 
suing  extension  and  correspondence 
courses,  and  a  dozen  or  more  institu¬ 
tions  including  higher  institutions  of 
learning  are  cooperating  in  the  post¬ 
graduate  work  offered. 

At  least  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  curriculum  offerings  and  tak¬ 
ings  as  a  whole,  are  the  reasons  indicated 
by  administrators  for  the  return  of  post- 


TABLE  life 

The  Extent  to  Which  Subjects  Now  Offered  Meet  the  Needs  of  Postgraduates 
(Frequencies  of  replies  of  administrators) 
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TABLE  III 

The  Number  of  Postgraduates  Planning  to  Attend  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning; 
THE  Number  Now  Pursuing  Courses  to  Satisfy  Entrance  Requirements  to  College;  the 
Number  Expecting  Actual  College  Credit  on  Work  Now  Being  Taken;  and,  the  Number 
Taking  Extension  and  Correspondence  Courses. 


Grouping  of  High  Schoob  in  Terms 
of  the  Number  of  Students  Enrolled 
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graduates  to  the  secondary  schools  in 
order  to  take  more  work.  From  Table 
No.  IV  it  can  be  observed  that  37.9  per 
cent  were  reported  as  being  under  the 
heading  of  attending  school  while  out 
of  employment;  23.2,  lack  of  funds  to 
go  to  higher  institutions  of  learning; 
1 5. 1  per  cent,  to  prepare  directly  for 
earning  a  livelihood  (primarily  the  com¬ 
mercial  field) ;  7.8  to  prepare  for  college 
entrance  by  pursuing  some  advanced 
work  not  taken  when  in  high  school;  7.3 
to  take  work  which  they  did  not  find 
time  to  take  while  in  high  school;  4.6 
for  the  purp)ose  of  continued  self-im¬ 
provement  and  procuring  satisfaction 
from  having  more  education.  This  means 
that  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
reasons  listed  pertain  to  unemployment, 
lack  of  funds,  and  earning  a  livelihood. 
Probably  these  responses  (given  by  ad¬ 


ministrators)  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  postgraduates  themselves  in  order  to 
get  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  reasons  for  their  return  to  the  secon¬ 
dary  school.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  note 
that  the  item  pertaining  to  “too  young 
to  enter  higher  institutions  of  learning” 
is  much  less  prominent  than  often  has 
been  reported  in  published  statements. 
While  a  number  of  reasons  have  been 
given  by  school  officers  accounting  for 
the  return  of  students  to  do  postgraduate 
work,  it  is  probable  that  no  single  cause 
is  the  occasion  for  the  return  of  most 
students.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  true 
that  certain  dominant  reasons  have  been 
operative. 

Both  Hollister’s  and  Jacobsen’s  studies 
presented  reasons  given  by  the  post¬ 
graduates  themselves  for  their  return.  In 
their  studies,  the  students  reported  that 


TABLE  IV 

The  Frequencies  or  Mention  of  the  Reasons  Indicated  by  Respondents  (Administrators) 
FOR  THE  Return  of  Postgraduates  to  the  High  Schools  in  Order  to  Pursue  Postgraduate 
Work.  (Based  upon  Question  30  of  the  Inoihry  Blank  Sent  Out  to  N.CA.  Schools.) 
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about  25  p>er  cent  were  pursuing  studies 
in  order  to  continue  their  education,  but 
not  with  a  view  to  attending  college;  an¬ 
other  16  per  cent  were  doing  school 
work  in  order  to  be  occupied  during  un¬ 
employment.  In  case  of  Jacobsen’s  in¬ 
vestigations  16  per  cent  of  the  students 
reported  “waiting  until  September,”  and 
another  16  per  cent  “to  keep  occupied 


Whether  certain  subjects  which  are 
open  to  undergraduates  are  or  are  not 
open  to  postgraduate  students  and 
whether  certain  standards  of  scholar¬ 
ship  are  required  of  postgraduate  stu-  | 
dents  has  some  bearing  upon  the  prob-  t 
lem  of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole.  From  ! 
Table  No.  V,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
general  tendency  is  not  to.  specify  def- 


TABLE  V 

The  Frequencies  of  Mention  by  Respondents  (Administrators)  as  to  Whether  Any 
Classes  are  Closed  to;  or  Offered  to  Postgraduates  Only;  Also  the  Amount  of  Work 
Taken  in  Terms  of  Week-Hours;  and  Standards  of  Scholarship  if  Any  Required  of 
Postgraduates.  (Based  upon  Questions  13,  14,  150,  10  and  ii  of  the  Inquiry  Blank  Sent 

Out  to  N.C.A.  Schools) 
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School  Students 
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ignated  by  School 
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Total  for  AH  of  the 
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Different  Schools  .... 

269  519  96  80 

818 

(809  Students) 

1 

307  99  373 

until  positions  open  up.”  All  studies 
made  so  far  (except  Jacobsen’s)  show 
that  preparation  for  college  is  third  or 
fourth  from  the  top  in  the  reasons  given 
for  the  return  of  postgraduates  to  the 
secondary  schools.  Some  persons  have 
argued  that  this  condition  warrants  the 
offering  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects  on 
the  postgraduate  level  wherever  it  can  be 
done  effectively. 


initely  certain  subjects  as  required  of 
postgraduates,  that  there  is  some  tend¬ 
ency  to  close  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
subjects  to  them,  and  that  over-crowded 
conditions  of  a  school,  especially  in  the 
field  of  business  and  commerce,  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  determining  factor  in  not  allowing 
postgraduates  to  register.  Standards  of 
scholarship  for  either  entering  or  for 
remaining  in  postgraduate  work  after 
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entering  are  unusual,  either  no  standards 
on  the  whole  being  stipulated  or  else  the 
same  standards  being  used  as  those  in 
vogue  in  the  secondary  school.  A  few 
school  systems  indicated  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  grade  for  entering  and  for 
remaining  in  postgraduate  work. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  subject 
matter  pursued  by  postgraduates  has 


the  so-called  postgraduate  work  is  not 
organized  with  the  same  care  as  is  true 
of  the  regular  four-year  work.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subjects  studied  is  tied  up 
closely  with  certain  other  items.  One  of 
these,  as  previously  mentioned,  has  to 
do  with  the  reasons  given  for  the  return 
of  students  after  graduation  from  high 
school  in  order  to  do  more  work. 


TABLE  VI 

Special  Provision  in  Instruction  Made  by  the  School  for  Courses  in  Which  Only  Post¬ 
graduates  Are  Enrolled;  and,  fok  Classes  in  Which  Both  Postc.raduates  and  Under¬ 
graduates  Are  Enrolled;  and  Whether  the  Presence  of  Postgraduates  in  Undergraduate 
Classes  Makes  Any  PERCEPTinLE  Difference  (Based  upon  Questions  156,  i6a,  and  i6fe  of 
THE  Inquiry  Blank  Sent  Out  to  N.C.A.  Schools.) 
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Instruction  Given) 
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Total  for  All  of  the 
Different  Schools  .... 

588  20 

661  21  26  16  15 

714  9S 

been  considered  by  all  previous  investi¬ 
gators.  Some  of  them  have  outlined  the 
names  of  the  subjects  and  have  also  in¬ 
dicated  the  length  of  time  for  which  they 
were  pursued.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
possible  to  know,  at  the  present  time 
and  in  most  instances,  what  the  actual 
achievements  of  postgraduates  really 
have  been  in  these  subjects.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  usually 


It  appears  that,  comparatively  spieak- 
ing,  very  little  special  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  instruction  of  postgrad¬ 
uates  either  in  classes  separate  from,  or 
in  classes  with,  the  regular  high  school 
students.  According  to  the  tabulations 
in  Table  No.  VI,  it  will  be  noted  that 
some  meager  provisions  are  made  by  way 
of  making  special  assignments,  giving 
some  additional  work,  and  requiring  a 
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somewhat  better  quality  of  work  than 
from  regular  high  school  students.  The 
great  majority  of  the  respondents  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  reciprocal  in¬ 
fluence  of  undergraduates  and  post¬ 
graduates  upon  one  another  in  the  same 
classes  was  quite  imperceptible.  In  a 
relatively  small  number  of  instances  the 
feeling  was  expressed  that  the  presence 


work  has  to  do  with  the  general  educa¬ 
tional  rather  than  with  vocational  ad¬ 
visement.  The  replies  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  both  meager  and  ex¬ 
tensive  provision  was  made  in  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  school  systems.  This 
item  has  some  curricular  bearing  when 
the  number  of  postgraduates  seeking 
employment  is  taken  into  account,  and 


TABLE  VII 

Table  No.  ^  Shows  Whether  Any  Guidance  Provisions  Are  Made  or  not  for  Postgraduates; 
THE  Number  of  Postgraduates  Seeking  Employment  at  the  Termination  of  Their  School 
Work;  Whether  or  not  Placement  Service  is  Provided;  the  Number  of  Students  Doino 
Part-Time  Work  While  in  School;  and  the  Amount  of  Time  Which  Students  Work  per 
Day  While  in  School.  (Based  upon  Questions  21,  29a,  296,  29c,  and  29^  of  the  Inquiry 
Blank  Sent  Out  to  N.(r.A.  ^hools.) 
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of  postgraduates  did  tend  to  raise  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  undergraduates. 

Since  a  part  of  any  guidance  plan  in 
the  schools  is  partly  concerned  with  ad¬ 
vice  given  to  students  relative  to  their 
educational  program  and  their  selection 
of  appropriate  subjects  for  study,  this 
item  was  also  included  in  the  inquiry 
blank.  It  was  difficult  to  detect,  of 
course,  what  proportion  of  this  guidance 


this  number  represents  more  than 
5500  students.  It  will  also  be  noted  that 
over  2700  postgraduate  students  work 
part-time  outside  of  school  hours,  the 
median  number  of  hours  being  four. 
What  effect,  if  any,  working  four  hours 
per  day  has  upon  the  quality  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  work  cannot  be  determined,  of 
course,  without  some  further  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  involved. 
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Connected  both  directly  and  indirectly 
with  the  special  provision  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  postgraduates  is  the  item  of 
special  privileges,  if  any,  granted  to 
them.  From  Table  No.  VIII  it  will  be 
seen  that  special  privileges  are  granted 
in  connection  with  the  study  hall  in 
almost  26  per  cent  of  the  school  systems; 
with  the  library  in  almost  17  per  cent; 
with  the  classroom  in  over  3  per  cent; 
and  with  the  attendance  regulations  in 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  school  systems. 

The  responses  made  by  administrators 
with  reference  to  so-called  extra-curricu¬ 
lum  activities  of  postgraduates,  and  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  therewith 


are  of  some  value  in  relation  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  as  a  whole.  The  replies  indicated 
that  some  provision  has  been  made  for 
extra-curriculum  activities  in  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  school  systems.  It  was  not 
possible  of  course  to  determine  from  the 
data  available  how  satisfactory  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  such  activities  is.  In  case 
of  the  problems  reported  to  have  arisen 
in  conjunction  with  postgraduate  work, 
over  50  f>er  cent  mentioned  the  over¬ 
crowded  physical  conditions  within  the 
school  system;  23  pier  cent  the  over¬ 
loading  of  the  teaching  staff;  about  16 
per  cent  the  matter  of  discipline;  and 
over  6  per  cent  the  increase  of  the  finan- 


TABLE  VIII 

Fbzquencizs  of  Mention  of  Special  Privileces  Granted  to  Postgraduates;  Opportunities 

FOR  PARTICIPATINC  IN  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES ;  AND  THE  TyPES  OP  PROBLEMS  ARISING  DUE 
TO  Offering  Postgraduate  Work  Within  the  High  School.  (Based  upon  Questions  19a,  19b, 
19c,  19d,  20  AND  24  OF  THE  INQUIRY  BlANK  SENT  OuT  TO  N.CA.  SCHOOLS.) 
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the  Regular  Four-Year  High  School 
Students 
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cial  burden.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  item 
of  increased  financial  burden  is  higher 
than  would  appear,  since  it  is  closely 
tied  up  with  over-crowded  physical  con¬ 
ditions  and  overloading  of  the  teaching 
staff.  These  last  three  named  items,  too, 
are  obviously  closely  related  to  the  ef¬ 
fective  organization  and  administration 
of  postgraduate  offerings. 

Indirectly,  the  attitudes  of  school  of¬ 
ficers,  boards  of  education,  and  adult 
lay-members  are  related  to  the  curric¬ 
ulum  problems  of  postgraduate  work. 
.\s  can  be  seen  from  Table  No.  IX  a 
little  less  than  one-half  (443)  of  the 
school  officials  other  than  school  board 
members  actively  encourage  postgrad¬ 
uate  work  in  secondary  schools;  about 
an  equal  number  (459)  are  favorable; 
and  in  over  half  of  the  school  systems 
(550),  the  attitudes  of  the  adult  mem¬ 
bers  were  reported  as  either  indifferent 
or  unexpressed. 

The  financial  provision  for  post¬ 
graduate  work  is  at  least  indirectly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  efficiency  of  curriculum 
organization  and  administration.  In 
some  instances,  state  requirements  were 
made  with  reference  to  tuition  charges. 
In  other  instances  local  arrangements 
were  made.  But  in  quite  the  largest 
number  of  instances  no  special  budget¬ 
ary  provision  was  made  for  doing  the 
postgraduate  work  over  and  beyond  that 
allowed  for  the  regular  high  school 
work.  The  estimated  per  capita  cost  for 
postgraduate  work,  based  upon  replies 
received,  varied  somewhat  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sized  schools  from  $60.00  to 
$86.00,  the  median  for  277  schools  in¬ 
volved  being  $75.00.  The  basis  on  which 
this  per  capita  cost  was  estimated  by 
the  respondents  is  not  fully  known,  but 
the  estimates  have  some  value,  at  any 
rate.  The  effort  to  procure  some  more 
definite  idea  of  this  additional  cost 
(based  upon  the  facts  shown  in  the  last 
column  of  Table  No.  IX)  did  not  yield 


much  help.  This  is  to  say,  comparatively 
little  evidence  was  manifest  among  dif¬ 
ferent  communities  to  support  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  a  financial  way  over 
and  beyond  the  amount  that  was  avail¬ 
able  for  the  regular  high  school  work. 

Undoubtedly  the  further  development 
of  an  effective  program  of  studies  for 
p>ostgraduate  work  in  secondary  schools 
bears  some  relation  to  organized  adult 
education  and  junior  college  work  in 
the  different  communities  within  the 
North  Central  Association  territory. 
With  respect  to  this  relationship,  a  little 
over  25  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in¬ 
dicated  that  a  close  relationship  will 
likely  continue  to  obtain;  over  21  per 
cent  suggested  that  little  future  connec¬ 
tion  will  likely  exist;  over  22  per  cent 
admitted  they  did  not  know;  over  10 
per  cent  felt  that  the  junior  college  could 
take  care  of  both  postgraduate  work  and 
adult  education;  over  6  per  cent  felt 
that  much  would  depend  upon  the  fu¬ 
ture  financial  setup  in  the  high  school; 
and  likewise  over  6  per  cent  felt  that 
postgraduate  work  will  eventuate  into 
two  more  years  of  high  school  work  being 
offered;  over  3  per  cent  felt  that  more 
extension  courses  and  evening  and  night 
school  work  will  be  offered;  over  i  per 
cent  felt  that  adult  education  will  likely 
supplant  postgraduate  work,  and  like¬ 
wise  over  I  per  cent  felt  that  “commu¬ 
nity  colleges”  will  be  more  widely 
organized. 

Comments  made  by  respondents  con¬ 
cerning  the  relationship  of  postgraduate 
work  to  junior  colleges  showed  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  emphasis  to  be  as  follows: 
52  per  cent  indicated  that  postgraduate 
work  will  have  a  definite  bearing  upon 
the  need  for  junior  college  work;  25  per 
cent  felt  that  there  was  likely  to  be  no 
definite  bearing  upon  the  establishment 
of  junior  colleges;  10  per  cent  said  they 
did  not  know;  almost  4  per  cent  sug¬ 
gested  that  junior  colleges  will  continue 
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to  grow  as  extensions  of  the  high  school; 
almost  4  per  cent,  that  the  relationship 
will  depend  upon  the  future  financial 
set-up  in  the  high  school;  less  than  i 
per  cent  said  state  laws  were  unfavor¬ 
able  to  connecting  the  two;  less  than  i 
per  cent  indicated  that  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  postgraduate  offerings  will  be 
occasioned. 

Selected  Points  of  View  and  Practical 
Problems  in  Replies. — A  respondent  from 
one  city  wrote  that  “I  am  glad  that  a 
further  study  is  being  made  of  this  prob¬ 
lem.  In  a  school  within  one  hundred 
miles  from  here  they  had  sixty  post¬ 
graduates  two  years  ago.  The  economic 
situation  was  such  that  the  pupils  could 
not  go  away  to  school.  The  school 
finance  situation  was  equally  bad  and 
the  demands  made  on  the  school  by  this 
large  number  of  postgraduate  students 
forced  the  school  into  setting  up  a  high 
tuition  charge  in  order  to  make  post¬ 
graduate  work  self-supporting.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  postgraduate  students 
were  forced  out  of  school.” 

“Certainly  a  study  of  this  type,  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  relation  to  schools  which 
are  located  some  distance  from  public 
institutions  for  higher  education,  will 
present  evidence  showing  the  necessity 
for  regional  junior  colleges.” 

Another  point  of  view  is  represented 
by  the  following  replies:  For  example, 
“I  see  no  point  in  this  inquiry  blank. 
Our  postgraduates  are  here  merely  to 
keep  out  of  the  rain;  too  poor  to  go  to 
college.  Folks  don’t  want  them  at  home. 
Education  must  be  had,  and  lots  and 
lots  of  it.”  Another  respondent  wrote, 
“Forgive  me  if  I  seem  to  be  critical. 
During  the  worst  of  the  depression  we 
had  enrolled  as  high  as  thirty  post¬ 
graduates  but  very  few  of  them  com¬ 
pleted  one  unit  of  work.  As  for  adult 
education,  you  should  view  the  work  in 
such  schools.  We  are  entirely  at  sea.” 
Another  wrote,  “We  have  not  attempted 


any  special  courses  for  postgraduates 
since  they  come  only  to  fill  in  time  while 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  work,  and  their 
attendance  is,  with  some  exceptions,  ir¬ 
regular  and  so  their  work  is  not  very 
satisfactory.” 

The  following  statements  reflect  cer¬ 
tain  practices  with  reference  to  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  For  example,  one  respondent 
wrote  that  “the  policy  has  been  recently 
adopted  in  our  system  of  not  having 
postgraduate  work  in  the  high  schools.” 
Another  said  that  “In  1933  our  state 
legislature  enacted  a  law  in  which  a  high 
school  student  was  defined  as  one  being 
in  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 
The  Attorney  General  ruled  that  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  received  a  high  school 
diploma  were  no  longer  in  the  twelfth 
grade,  and  that  they  could  not  attend 
high  school;  and  also  that  their  attend¬ 
ance  could  not  be  counted  for  state  and 
county  aid.  In  our  state  about  two-thirds 
of  our  per  capita  cost  comes  from  the 
county  and  state.  Therefore,  the  districts 
in  most  cases,  did  not  feel  justified  in 
assuming  the  entire  burden  for  post¬ 
graduate  work.  The  Attorney  General 
gave  a  ruling  about  January  first,  in 
which  it  was  his  opinion  that  postgrad¬ 
uates  could  attend  high  school  so  long 
as  no  special  classes  were  organized  for 
them.” 

In  another  school  system  it  was  re¬ 
marked  that  “We  have  not  allowed  post¬ 
graduates  to  enroll  in  our  high  school  for 
the  past  four  years  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  board  of  education.” 

From  another  system,  “There  has 
been  a  definite  trend  here  toward  a  de¬ 
crease  of  registration  of  postgraduates. 
Soon  after  the  depression  came,  we  had 
70  enrolled  and  now  we  have  about  20, 
most  of  these  attending  but  one-half 
day.  Whether  this  change  is  due  to  in¬ 
creased  employment  opportunities  or  the 
other  reasons  I  cannot  say.” 
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In  a  mid-western  city  it  was  reported 
that  “We  have  our  own  Junior  College. 
The  tuition  is  only  fifty  dollars  per  year. 
It  offers  courses  both  in  the  customary 
college  lines,  and  those  ordinarily  given 
by  business  schools.  At  present  any  pupil 
who  asks  to  return  to  a  given  school 
after  graduation  is  obliged  to  see  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  schools,  and 
to  show  the  reasons  for  wanting  to  re¬ 
turn  to  do  high  school  work.”  In  another 
locality  it  was  said,  that  “We  collaborate 
with  the  University  in  conducting  uni¬ 
versity  extension  work  on  the  junior 
college  level.  We  furnish  the  building 
and  the  University  furnishes  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  administrative  staff.  However, 
we  do  offer  some  commercial  work  to  a 
limited  number  of  students.” 

In  still  another  state,  it  was  reported 
that,  “For  the  last  three  years  there 
have  been  university  extension  classes  in 
English,  and  economics,  which  some  stu¬ 
dents  have  attended  and  have  received 
university  credit.  We  have  tried  to  solve 
this  postgraduate  problem  but  do  not 
feel  that  we  have  been  fully  successful. 
We  have  for  several  years  discussed  the 
possibility  of  a  junior  college  which 
would,  we  think,  accommodate  many  of 
our  students.” 

Another  wrote  that  “For  several  years 
postgraduates  have  had  to  pay  a  tuition 
fee  for  each  course  taken.  Beginning 
with  the  present  semester,  students  were 
not  allowed  to  enroll  at  all  in  the  various 
high  schools,  except  in  those  courses  not 
offered  in  the  local  University.  Another 
exception  was  made  for  those  students 
who  had  finished  high  school  at  the 
middle  of  the  year.” 

From  another  state  it  was  said,  “We 
had  remarkable  classes  last  year  in  adult 
education.  This  reduced  our  number  of 
postgraduates  in  the  high  school  very 
much.” 

In  several  instances,  it  was  reported 
that  “Junior  colleges  cannot  be  estab¬ 


lished  in  communities  having  popula¬ 
tions  of  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-five 
thousand  people.” 

One  school  system  definitely  stipulates 
the  kind  of  work  to  be  pursued  at  the 
University.  “During  the  school  year 
1933-34,  and  during  1934-35,  we  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  University  through  the 
Extension  Division  to  offer  certain  sub¬ 
jects  of  college  rank  to  our  postgrad¬ 
uates.  This  is  a  hybrid  of  regular  class 
work  and  correspondence  work.  We 
offered  the  subjects  ordinarily  carried  by 
most  college  freshmen  in  the  general 
arts  course  and  completion  of  the  work 
will  carry  practically  a  year’s  credit  at 
the  University  and  other  colleges  of  the 
state.  In  order  to  supervise  the  work,  we 
secured  an  additional  teacher  who  de¬ 
voted  about  two-thirds  of  each  day  to 
this  work.  Tuition  was  charged  consist¬ 
ing  of  $45.00  per  year.  The  board  of  ed¬ 
ucation  willingly  paid  the  difference  of 
what  might  be  needed  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Twenty-seven  postgraduate  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  for  this  work  last  year, 
and  about  half  as  many  so  far  this 
year.” 

In  another  state,  it  was  reported  that 
“Our  postgraduates  have  decreased 
greatly  since  the  University  has  initiated 
extension  courses  which  give  college 
credit.  These  courses  are  housed  in  our 
vocational  school  and  have  no  direct 
connection  with  the  high  schools.”  In 
another  system,  it  was  said,  “We  do  not 
allow  postgraduates  except  in  case  of 
mid-year  graduates,  who  are  allowed  to 
continue  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
Three  years  ago  we  had  no  such  restric¬ 
tion  and  had  70  postgraduates.  Even 
though  we  are  in  the  state  University 
town,  I  feel  that  we  could  have  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  200  postgraduate  students, 
if  suitable  courses  could  be  offered.” 

The  following  statement  reflects  an 
effort  to  preserve  a  standard  of  scholar¬ 
ship:  “Only  students  who  did  good  work 
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in  high  school  may  return  as  postgrad¬ 
uates.  A  four-year  average  of  8o  per 
cent  is  required ;  a  postgraduate  must  be 
sponsored  by  some  teacher  and  must  be 
willing  to  give  two  p>eriods  of  school 
service  a  day;  a  postgraduate  must  be 
assigned  to  at  least  two  regular  classes 
a  day.  Any  exceptions  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  assistant-principals;  a 
postgraduate  student  must  be  assigned 
to  a  home  room  and  must  report  there 
every  day.  Whenever  the  student  is  ab¬ 
sent,  he  must  have  an  admission  slip 
from  Miss  Hier  before  re-entering 
home-room  or  classes;  a  postgraduate 
student  who  falls  below  8o  per  cent  in 
his  class  work  will  be  asked  to  with¬ 
draw.” 

“As  you  will  see,  these  regulations 
discourage  postgraduate  attendance 
Three  years  ago,  postgraduates  were  a 
great  problem.  As  our  school  was  over¬ 
crowded  with  undergraduates,  and  there 
was  no  financial  provision  for  postgrad¬ 
uates,  we  had  to  limit  the  group  to  those 
who  were  serious  and  industrious.  Under 
the  above  regulations,  postgraduates 
pay  their  way  by  school  service — office 
work,  laboratory  work,  or  general  as¬ 
sistance  to  teachers.” 

In  one  system  it  was  reported  that 
“Because  of  overcrowded  conditions  in 
our  schools,  the  board  of  education  has 
set  a  tuition  rate  for  postgraduates  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  for  the  junior 
college,  therefore  students  who  want  to 
continue  at  all,  go  to  junior  college 
rather  than  back  to  high  school.”  In  an¬ 
other  city,  “All  graduates  who  wish  to 
go  on  must  enroll  in  night  school  classes, 
pay  the  regular  night  school  fee,  and 
get  permission  from  the  high  school 
principal  to  attend  classes.  Those  who 
do  attend  do  so  to  obtain  high  school 
credits  in  order  to  meet  college  entrance 
requirements  almost  exclusively.” 

From  another  state  it  was  reported 
that  “The  state  legislature  passed  a  bill 


several  years  ago  which  required  that 
all  postgraduates  pay  the  regular  tuition 
rate  the  same  as  out-of-town  high 
school  students.  Previous  to  this  bill 
postgraduates  were  permitted  to  enroll 
for  work  free  of  charge.”  Another  said, 
“Because  I  have  been  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  young  folks  who  have 
been  unemployed  during  the  last  four 
years  and  who  should  be  doing  some¬ 
thing,  about  two  years  ago  I  made  a 
case  record  of  our  people  to  determine 
just  what  they  had  done  by  way  of 
completing  their  work  which  had  been 
begun.”  From  another  city  it  was  said 
that  “Those  prepared  for  college  we 
always  recommend  for  attendance  in 
one  of  our  three  local  junior  colleges.” 
In  the  same  city  as  the  above  one  re¬ 
spondent  in  a  very  large  high  school 
wrote  that  “We  are  so  overcrowded  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  those  students 
who  have  a  right  to  a  place  to  be  crowd¬ 
ed  out  by  those  who  have  had  their 
chance.” 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  following  in¬ 
stance  a  definite  provision  has  been 
made  for  postgraduates:  “Up  to  three 
years  ago  our  district  high  schools  en¬ 
rolled  collectively  in  the  neighborhood  of 
400  graduates  and  adults.  Those  people 
became  quite  a  problem  for  various 
reasons,  especially  as  our  high  schools 
were  over-crowded  with  our  regular  stu¬ 
dents.  We  solved  the  problem  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  separate  high  school  for  graduate 
students  and  adults.  So  far  as  we  know, 
this  is  an  unique  experiment,  a  high 
school  exclusively  devoted  to  adults  and 
graduates.  None  of  our  high  schools  are 
permitted  to  enroll  graduates  or  adults. 
Consequently,  somewhere  between  five 
hundred  and  one  thousand  are  enrolled 
in  this  new  t3q)e  of  high  school.  They 
have  complete  organization  with  course 
of  study  similar  to  regular  high  schools, 
but  somewhat  modified  to  suit  peculiar 
conditions.  This  high  school  runs  night 
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and  day,  and  has  a  total  enrollment  of 
approximately  fifteen  hundred,  that  is, 
some  five  hundred  adults  in  addition  to 
the  graduates  of  our  various  high 
schools.” 

From  another  school:  “Postgraduate 
students  for  several  years  have  had  to 
pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $2.50  for  each  course 
taken.  Beginning  with  the  present 
semester,  they  were  not  allowed  to  en¬ 
roll  at  all  in  the  various  high  schools, 
except  in  courses  not  offered  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  university.  Another  exception  was 
that  those  who  started  in  September 
were  allowed  to  continue  through  this 
second  semester. 

In  another  instance  it  was  reported 
that  “We  had  a  Freshman  College  last 
year  and  this  year  we  have  a  community 
college,  so  that  students  who  might  be 
taking  postgraduate  work  with  us  are 
now  enrolled  in  the  community  college.” 

Generalizations  Based  on  the  Find¬ 
ings. — It  is  difficult  in  a  situation  so  com¬ 
paratively  new  as  is  that  of  postgraduate 
work  in  secondary  schools  to  attempt  to 
formulate  any  absolutely  final  general¬ 
izations  and  conclusions.  At  best  these 
must  be  somewhat  modest  in  nature. 
Yet  enough  try-out  experience  has  now 
taken  place  both  in  terms  of  the  extent 
of  time  covered  and  in  the  scope  of  ter¬ 
ritory  included  to  justify  one  in  making 
some  significant  statements  concerning 
policies,  practices  and  tendencies. 

One  outstanding  generalization  can 
be  made  at  the  outset,  namely,  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  the 
subjects  offered  and  the  instructional 
provisions  made  for  teaching  the  same 
need  to  be  greatly  improved  in  order  to 
justify  their  continuance  or  their  ex¬ 
pansion  in  any  large  way  in  the  future. 
On  the  whole,  postgraduate  work  within 
secondary  schools  has  thus  far  been  an 
emergency  and  rather  loosely  improvised 
program,  meeting  for  the  most  part  the 
exigencies  of  the  so-called  unemploy¬ 


ment  conditions  of  recent  times.  With 
the  age  limits  raised  almost  instan¬ 
taneously  for  entrance  to  the  different 
occupations,  a  great  educational  prob¬ 
lem  was  thrust  onto  the  doorsteps  of  our 
secondary  schools.  The  newness  as  well 
as  the  complexity  of  the  situation  made 
it  difficult  for  these  schools  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  educational  frame¬ 
work.  Under  these  conditions,  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  were  almost  compelled 
to  accept  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
postgraduates,  some  of  whom  had  had 
better  and  broader  training  than  others. 
No  precedents  in  case  of  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  for  doing  postgraduate  work 
had  been  established.  Students  were 
usually  permitted  to  enter  and  enroll 
very  largely  according  to  their  own 
wishes — on  the  whole  being  let  in  by 
grace  rather  than  guided  intelligently  in 
any  way.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
no  conscious  standards  of  scholarship, 
except  perchance  those  standards  of 
scholarship  already  in  vogue  on  the 
undergraduate  level,  were  recognized. 
In  most  instances  postgraduates  and 
undergraduates  were  enrolled  within  the 
same  classes,  with  no  special  provision 
being  made  for  their  instruction  beyond 
that  already  provided  for  the  under¬ 
graduates. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  final  pro¬ 
cedure  on  this  point.  It  seems,  however, 
that  a  clearer  statement  should  be  made 
concerning  the  policies,  purposes  or 
functions  of  postgraduate  work  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  secondary 
school  than  is  found  to  be  customary 
now.  Some  differentiation  of  purposes 
and  functions  should  be  made  for  post¬ 
graduate  work,  in  the  light  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  interests  and  abilities  of  students, 
as  well  as  in  case  of  the  undergraduates. 
Perhaps,  in  the  first  place,  we  should 
agree  upon  the  proposal  that  some  of  the 
postgraduate  work  should  contribute  to 
general  training  and  culture;  in  the 
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second  place,  that  some  of  it  may  be 
pursued  in  order  to  prepare  students, 
further,  to  enter  into  certain  fields  of 
practical  work;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
that  some  of  it  may  be  pursued  with  the 
definite  idea  that  it  will  prepare  for 
college  and  is  intended  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  in  advance  of  the  usual  re¬ 
quirements  when  graduating  from  high 
school.  Under  this  procedure  some  kind 
of  intelligent  guidance  should  be  given 
to  postgraduate  students  when  entering. 
Under  such  a  policy  postgraduate  stu¬ 
dents,  except  in  unusual  instances, 
should  probably  never  be  encouraged  to 
enroll  in  classes  for  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores.  In  case  of  work  taken  in 
the  somewhat  more  practical  fields,  the 
situation  would,  of  course,  be  altered. 
Even  in  cases  in  which  students  wished 
to  pursue  the  types  of  subjects  that 
would  tend  to  broaden  their  cultural 
background,  but  not  go  on  to  college, 
they,  for  psychological  reasons,  should 
be  discouraged  from  enrolling  in  the 
classes  below  the  level  of  the  junior  year 
in  high  school. 

Incidentally,  some  confusion  has  oc¬ 
casionally  occurred  in  not  making  a  suf¬ 
ficient  distinction  between  the  work 
done  by  so-called  “special  students” 
and  “postgraduate”  students.  As  is 
known,  the  North  Central  Association 
accrediting  blanks  combine  “special” 
and  “postgraduate”  students.  It  would 
seem  to  be  preferable  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  the  work  to  be  pursued  by  “spe¬ 
cial”  students  who  avowedly  intend  to 
prepare  themselves  for  earning  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  the  work  pursued  by  students 
who  avowedly  wish  to  acquire  more  cul¬ 
tural  or  general  training,  or,  again,  be¬ 
tween  work  pursued  in  order  to  go  on 
with  more  advanced  study  in  college. 
This  suggestion  is  intended  to  imply 
that  there  is  need  for  a  clearer  definition 
or  re-definition  of  what  is  meant  or 
should  be  meant  by  the  phraseology 


“postgraduate  work  in  secondary 
spools.” 

A  second  overlapping  generalization 
is  that  more  postgraduate  students  have 
enrolled  in  the  field  of  business  and  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  than  in  case  of  any 
other  subject  group.  On  the  basis  of  the 
previous  suggestions  made  relative  to 
standards  or  quality  of  work  done,  it  is 
justifiable  to  raise  the  question  whether 
most,  if  any,  of  the  work  in  this  field  is 
anything  more  than  very  elementary.  It 
is  reported  that  overcrowded  conditions 
often  are  found  in  this  very  subject  field. 
In  the  light  of  present  conditions,  the 
question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  a 
so-called  postgraduate  student  should  be 
encourag^  to  spend  his  full  time  in  the 
commercial  field,  wholly  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  pursuit  of  all  academic  subjects. 

Again,  in  case  a  postgraduate  student 
is  pursuing  science  or  some  other  sub¬ 
ject  field  in  order  to  do  make-up  work, 
or  to  get  a  better  mastery  of  it  before 
entering  college,  the  situation  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  wherein  a  student  is  pur¬ 
suing  this  same  subject  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  advanced  credit.  It  seems  fair  to 
insist  that  before  higher  institutions  can 
be  asked  or  expected  to  give  credit  for 
postgraduate  work  done  in  secondary 
schools,  further  clarity  of  statement  must 
be  made  with  reference  to  differentiating 
the  quality  of  work  which  students  are 
expected  to  do  in  the  different  subject 
fields.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  smaller 
secondary  schools  which  have  postgrad¬ 
uate  enrollments  of  one,  two,  three  and 
four  students  for  example,  can  serve 
profitably  the  student  who  desires  to  do 
advanced  work,  except  in  very  unusual 
instances.  This  raises  the  question, 
therefore,  whether  such  schools  should 
strive  to  do  any  more  than  offer  the  so- 
called  special  types  of  work,  such  as 
business  and  commerce  and  also  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  pursued  for  improving  the 
general  training  and  culture  of  the 
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postgraduate.  This  same  suggestion  or 
principle,  however,  should  apply  also  to 
schools  having  larger  enrollments. 

A  third  generalization  may  be  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  demand  for  the 
various  aspects  of  so-called  postgrad¬ 
uate  work  in  secondary  schools  has  be¬ 
come  so  wide-spread  as  to  deserve  re¬ 
newed  attention  either  within  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  or  else  through  pro¬ 
visions  made  in  other  institutions  within 
the  respective  communities.  One  justifi¬ 
cation  for  this  generalization  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  such  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  postgraduate  students  now 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools  have  said 
that  they  wish  to  prepare  further  for 
earning  a  livelihood,  or  that  they  are 
seeking  employment  at  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity.  Under  this  more  recent  social 
and  economic  set-up,  the  question  should 
be  re-raised  as  to  how  far  the  secondary 
school  should  be  given  the  right,  and 
also  the  financial  support,  to  enable  it  to 
meet  the  newer  situation. 

The  issue  pretty  clearly  formulates 
itself  into  the  following  statement:  Shall 
the  secondary  school  attempt  to  furnish 
individuals  an  education  of  the  kind  they 
desire  without  limits,  or  shall  other  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  community  occasionally 
furnish  such  education  upon  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  graduation  from  the  secondary 
school?  This  issue,  analogously  speak¬ 
ing,  is  practically  identical  with  the 
second  of  the  ten  issues  stated  by  Briggs 
and  others  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
“Committee  of  the  Orientation  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,”  namely:  “Shall  sec¬ 
ondary  education  seek  to  retain  all 
pupils  in  school  as  long  as  they  wish  to 
remain,  or  shall  it  transfer  them  to  other 
agencies  under  educational  supervision 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  school  author¬ 
ities,  these  agencies  promise  to  serve 
better  the  pupils’  immediate  and  prob¬ 
able  future  needs?” 

Whether  the  secondary  schools  shall 


continue  to  carry  on  postgraduate  work 
to  the  same  degree  as  is  now  found  in 
vogue,  with  possibly  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  or  whether  other  institutions  shall 
take  on  part  of  the  responsibility  cannot 
of  course  be  arbitrarily  decided.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  likely  that  the  answer 
cannot  be  uniformly  given  for  all  com¬ 
munities.  The  solution  will  need  to  vary 
according  to  different  set-ups  found. 
Whether  postgraduate  work  be  carried 
on  by  the  secondary  schools  or  by  other 
agencies,  either  connected  with  or  not 
connected  with  colleges  or  universities, 
its  program  will  need  to  be  increasingly 
financed  in  some  way. 

It  seems  to  be  pertinent  to  suggest 
that  wherever  public  institutions  are 
involved  they  should  be  financed  and 
controlled,  partly  by  the  state,  and  part¬ 
ly  by  local  authorities.  Even  many  junior 
colleges  now  find  it  necessary  to  charge 
a  tuition  fee,  which  was  not  nearly  so 
largely  true  a  decade  ago.  All  in  all,  it 
appears  to  be  advisable  to  make  some 
tuition  charge,  not  exorbitant  of  course, 
wherever  postgraduate  work  is  offered, 
whether  in  large,  medium-sized,  or  small 
public  secondary  schools,  or  else  have 
some  other  means  of  support  additional 
to  the  usual  allowance  for  regular  high 
school  work.  The  amount  charged  should 
be  regulated  according  to  conditions 
found  in  various  regions,  though  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  rate  might  well  be 
suggested  within  different  states,  and 
differing  localities. 

On  the  basis,  in  part,  of  the  previous 
discussion,  it  is  suggested  first  that  a 
clearer  statement  be  made  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  functions  of  postgraduate 
work  in  secondary  schools;  second,  that 
a  clearer  differentiation  of  work  be  out¬ 
lined  for  students,  keeping  in  mind  the 
quality  of  work  to  be  done  either  on  or 
beyond  the  level  of  secondary  school 
work;  third,  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
students  be  given  more  intelligent  guid- 
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ance  upon  entering  postgraduate  work  as 
well  as  while  in  pursuance  thereof  dur¬ 
ing  the  year;  fourth,  that  the  division  of 
labor  between  postgraduate  work  done 
in  secondary  schools  and  in  other 
agencies  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
which  procedure  in  local  communities 
appears  to  be  most  profitable  to  stu¬ 
dents;  and  fifth,  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  attempt  to  pursue  postgraduate  sub¬ 
jects  in  secondary  schools  merely  on  the 
same  budget  already  made  up  for  regu¬ 
lar  secondary  school  work,  but  that  in 
most,  if  not  in  all,  instances  a  minimal  or 
nominal  tuition  charge  should  be  made 
or  other  method  of  defraying  the  ex¬ 
pense  should  be  inaugurated. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  previous 
tables  indicate  that  the  postgraduate 
problem  has  grown  to  large  proportions 


within  the  North  Central  Association 
territory,  too  large  indeed  to  be  ignored. 
In  the  midst  of  our  present  economic 
conditions  with  approximately  five  mil¬ 
lion  individuals  between  16  and  24 
years  of  age  out  of  work,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  secondary  school  should  accept 
a  part  of  the  challenge  of  this  problem. 
These  young  people  cannot  be  put  in 
“cold  storage”  or  simply  made  to  wait 
and  bide  time.  Either  they  should  be 
provided  for  educationally  within  the 
secondary  schools,  or  else  they  should  be 
cared  for  in  the  other  t3^pes  of  institu¬ 
tions  now  provided — junior  colleges, 
community  colleges,  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  or  other  institutions  created 
for  this  purpose.  But  in  all  instances 
the  secondary  school  should  accept  its 
due  share  of  the  challenge. 
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tion  and  the  Secondary  School  Library, 
VIII,  362-5;  The  Stephens  College  Library 
Program  and  Its  Implications  for  the  High 
School  Library,  IX,  403-7 
Joliet  Junior  College  Experiment,  The,  V,  193- 
5;  VT,  252-3;  VII,  175;  VIII,  216 
Jones,  J.  W. — Side  Lights  on  the  Association, 
V,  5-10 

Junior  College,  Faculty  Qualifications  for,  M. 
E.  Haggerty,  III,  305-9;  Seven  Years  De¬ 
velopment  in  Purposes  of.  III,  289-97; 
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Seven  Years  Change  in  the  Curriculum  of 
the,  Frederick  L.  Whitney,  III,  433-S 
*  Junior  High  Schools,  The  Association  and,  Ira 
Smith,  I,  337-33;  Broadening  and  Finding 
Courses  in  Twenty-Five  Michigan,  Neil  C. 
Nielsen,  I,  300-30;  The  Chartering  of  (it) 
in  Ohio,  IV,  358-65 ;  Character  Education  in 
the,  Frances  A.  Rowland,  I,  359-77;  «« 
also.  College  Entrance  Requirements,  For¬ 
eign  Language,  Individual  Differences, 
Mathematics,  Social  Studies,  and  Teachers 
Judd,  C.  H. — The  Method  of  Securing  N.EA. 
Standards,  III,  43-55;  Report  on  the  Reor¬ 
ganisation  of  the  Senior  High  School  and 
Junior  College  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  V, 
197-8;  VI,  354-6;  Report  on  the  Stephens 
College  Experiment,  V,  196-7;  VI,  357;  The 
American  Council  on  Education,  VI,  158; 
Social  Trends  and  Trends  in  Education, 
VIII,  338-46;  Discussion  of  the  Report  on 
the  Revision  of  Standards,  IX,  311-5;  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  the  General  Social  Order,  X, 
31-6;  The  Kansas  City  Missouri  Experi¬ 
ment,  IX,  334;  X,  359-^0 
Kansas  during  1934-35,  A  Study  of  the  Post¬ 
graduates  Enrolled  in  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  Schools  of  Illinois  and,  J.  A.  Clem¬ 
ent  and  J.  H.  Clement,  X,  448-5S 
Kansas  City  Missouri,  Report  on  the  Reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Senior  High  School  and 
Junior  College  of,  C.  H.  Judd,  V,  196-7;  VI, 
*54-6;  Junior  College  Experiment,  VII, 
175-6;  VIII,  316-7;  IX,  334;  X  359-60 
Kelly,  Fred  J. — Nationwide  Study  of  En¬ 
trance  Requirements,  VII,  338^;  Large 
Scale  Planning  in  Higher  Education,  388-93 ; 
Election  to  Honorary  Membership,  VII, 
433 

Kent,  R.  A. — ^The  Significance  of  the  New 
Standards  to  the  Association,  VIII,  373-7 
Kiebler,  E.  W. — Impressions  of  a  Novice,  II, 

6-7 

Kissick,  W.  P. — Orienting  the  Orientation 
Course,  Vn,  394-408 

Klein,  A.  J. — ^The  Effect  of  the  Junior  High 
School  Upon  College  Entrance  Require¬ 
ments,  I,  388-93;  The  Gary  Junior  College 
Experiment,  IX,  333-3 

Koos,  Leonard  V. — ^The  National  Survey  of 
Secondary  Education,  V,  319-34;  VII,  306- 
15;  How  to  Use  the  Findings  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Survey  of  Secondary  Education, 
VIII,  347 

LaBrant,  L.  L. — The  Social  Science  Aspect  of 
Free  Choice  Activities,  IX,  338 
Lancelot,  W.  H. — ^The  Course  in  High  School 
Chemistry,  A  Progress  Report,  V,  494-507 
Lindqubt,  R.  D. — Developing  a  Functional 
Point  of  View,  VII,  304-6 


Landsittel,  F.  C. — ^The  Junior  High  School 
Under  the  Influence  of  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  II,  156-65;  The  Present  Sit¬ 
uation  in  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schoob,  III,  303-7;  A  Major  Problem  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob,  IV, 
334-6;  The  Work  of  the  Three  Commis¬ 
sions,  V,  40-3 

Latham,  O.  R. — Symposium  on  the  Applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Statement  of  Policy,  X,  313-5 
Latin,  Curricula  Reports  on,  I,  483-504;  Ap¬ 
plying  the  North  Central  As^ciation  Stand¬ 
ards  to  the  Reorganization  of  the  Secondary 
School  Courses  in,  Olivia  Pound,  IV,  363-6 
Length  of  the  College  Year  (Extracts  from 
the  Minutes),  VI,  155 

Lewb,  E.  E. — Desirable  Qualities  in  J.  H.  S. 
Teachers,  I,  369-73 

Lewb,  Willbm  Mather — Intellectual  Econo¬ 
mies,  VIII,  337-33 

Library  (Higher  Institutions),  Progress  Re¬ 
port  of  Committee  on,  Douglas  Waples,  V, 
199-308;  IV,  348-9;  VI,  345-51;  IX,  307; 
Periodicab  for  the  College,  VIII,  435-43; 
The  Stephens  College,  B.  Lamar  Johnson, 
IX,  403 

Library  (High  School)  Study  of  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Schoob  (Committee  Report)  III,  246- 
51;  In  North  Central  Assoebtion  Schoob, 
E.  L.  Miller,  III,  252-88;  Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee,  VI,  159;  The  Reading  of  College 
Freshmen  and  (it)  VIII,  491-4;  The  School 
Adminbtrator  and  the  (it),  B.  L.  Johnson, 
VIII,  362-s 

Libraries,  Referendum  Vote  Respecting,  X, 
409-10 

Literature,  Three  Units  in  American  Life  as 
Interpreted  in  American,  J.  L.  Taylor  and 
R.  L.  Lyman,  V,  535-53 
Little,  C.  C. — The  Training  of  Teachers,  III, 

334-3* 

Little  Rock  Junior  College  Experiment,  The, 
H.  G.  Hotz,  IX,  335;  X,  36i 
Long-Period  Daily  Class  Schedule  for  High 
Schoob,  A.  W.  Clevenger,  X,  456-61 
Loomb,  Arthur  K. — ^The  Curriculum  and  the 
National  Survey,  VII,  319-38 
Lyman,  R.  C. — Unit  Organization  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Material  in  English,  VI,  170-3 
Lyman,  R.  L.,  and  Mary  E.  Neblick— A 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Unit  in  Lyric 
Poetry,  V,  508-37 

Lyman,  R.  L.,  and  J.  L.  Taylor — ^Three  Unib 
in  American  Life  as  Interpreted  in  American 
Literature,  V,  535-53 

Lyon,  J.  A. — Greetings  from  the  South,  II, 
3*9-30 

Lyons  Township  High  School,  Forty-Six  Years 
of  Curriculum  Changes  in,  X,  437-41 
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McAndrew,  William — Speaks,  X,  41 1 

McComb,  E.  H.  K. — ^Treasurer’s  Report, 
1928-29,  IV,  37;  1929-30,  V,  24-7;  1930- 
31,  VI,  128-30;  1931-321  VII,  146-8;  1932- 
33,  VIII,  20-23;  1933-34.  IX,  17-19;  1934- 
3S,  X,  17-20;  Introductory  Remarks,  An¬ 
nual  Banquet,  VII,  246;  Milo  H.  Stuart, 
An  Appreciation,  VIII,  414 

McNutt  Paul  V. — ^The  Duty  of  the  State,  X, 

189- 96 

McVcy,  W.  E.,  Guidance  in  Secondary  Schools, 
IV,  335-40 

McWhorter,  L.  N. — What  Are  Some  of  the 
Difficulties  or  Obstacles  in  the  Way  of  Se¬ 
curing  More  General  Acceptance  of  These 
Recommendations?  VII,  320;  Modernizing 
the  Teacher,  VII,  320 

Majors  and  Minors,  Academic,  C.  O.  Davis, 
VIII,  373-92 

Maline,  J.  L.,  Symposium  on  the  Statement 
of  Policy,  X,  344-S 

Mathematics,  Report  on  Junior  High  School, 
II,  396-419 

Maxwell,  C.  R. — ^The  Success  of  High  School 
Graduates  of  June  1924  in  Their  First 
Semester  of  College  Work  in  1924-25,  I, 

190- 242 ;  Methods  by  Which  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning  Adapt  Their  Work  to  the 
Needs  of  Freshmen,  II,  307-28;  College 
Freshmen  for  the  Semester  of  1928-29,  IV, 
484-600;  Report  on  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  Study  for  College  Freshmen,  1928- 
29,  V,  189-90;  College  Entrance  Require¬ 
ments,  VII,  330;  The  Colorado  State 
Teachers  College  Experiment,  IX,  221 ;  The 
Value  of  Past  Educational  Experiments,  X, 
44S-7 

Measurement  and  Equalization  of  the  Teach¬ 
ing  Load  in  the  High  School,  Clifford 
Woody  and  W.  G.  Bergman,  I,  339-58 

Measurements,  Educational,  at  the  College 
Level,  M.  E.  Hutchinson,  IX,  285-93 

Membership  in  the  Association,  Advantages  of, 
E.  K.  Hildebrand,  H,  363-5;  IV,  323 

Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schoob,  Lists  of  Accredited  In¬ 
stitutions,  1929,  IV,  23-4;  1930,  V,  63-5; 
>931,  VI,  56-7;  1932,  VII,  5S-S6;  1933. 
VIII,  101-2;  1934,  IX,  64;  1935,  X,  90; 
Greetings  from  the  Association  of,  E.  D. 
Grizzell,  III,  36-8;  Action  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  VII,  328;  Report  of  the  Fraternal 
Delegate  to,  Thomas  Deam,  IX,  386 

Miller,  E.  L. — ^The  Success  of  Freshmen  in 
College,  II,  140-45;  Progress  Report  on 
Special  Studies,  IV,  322;  College  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English,  V,  209-18,  553-69; 
College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English, 


VI,  173-9;  Report  of  Library  Committee, 

yi,  159 

Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  1929,  IV, 
29-30.  171-84.  299-312;  1930,  V,  294-302, 
345-94;  1931.  VI,  226-33,  298-320;  1932, 

VII,  149-52.  237-52,  428-42;  1934,  IX,  15- 
21,  364-79;  1935.  X,  14-25,  266-80 

Modified  Program  in  Science,  A.,  R.  W.  Os¬ 
borne,  X,  359-64 

Moe,  M.  P. — Remarks,  Annual  Banquet,  VH, 

245 

Morgan,  A.  E. — ^Traveling  in  New  Educational 
Territory,  II,  279-86 

Morgan,  W.  P. — Report  of  the  Fraternal 
Delegate  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schoob  of  the  Southern  States, 
IV,  467-8;  Teacher  Training  Institutions 
and  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schoob,  V,  225-38; 
General  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  and  Athletics,  VIII,  57-69 
Morley,  E.  E. — Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Athletics  in  Secondary  Schoob,  V,  332-8; 
VI,  21-30;  VII,  287-90;  VIII,  454-64;  Re¬ 
cruiting  and  Subsidizing  Athletics,  A  Res¬ 
olution,  VII,  22 

Morrison,  H.  C. — Report  on  the  Joliet  Junior 
College  Experiment,  V,  193-5;  VI,  242-3 
Mosher,  Esther  N. — Baccabureate  Degrees, 
IV,  473-83 

Music,  Report  on,  II,  504-22;  Applying  the 
North  Central  Standards  to  the  Reorgan¬ 
ization  of  Secondary  School,  C.  S.  Dissin- 
ger,  IV,  272-6;  Accrediting  Independent 
Schoob  of  Art  and,  VII,  161-2;  The  Teach¬ 
ers  and  the  Survey  of,  in  Secondary  Schools, 
Annie  E.  Pierce,  VIII,  356-61 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education, 
E.  C.  Elliott,  VI,  160-4 
National  Educational  Standards,  Methods  of 
Securing,  C.  H.  Judd,  III,  43-55 
National  Council  on  Education,  the  Work  of, 
David  A.  Robertson,  IV,  44-9 
National  Committee  on  Research  in  Secondary 
Education,  E.  E.  Windes,  I,  98-102 
National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education,  see 
Secondary  Education 

Neblick,  Mary  E.,  and  Lyman,  R.  L. — English, 
a  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Unit  in 
Lyric  Poetry,  V,  508-27 
New  Engbnd  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schoob,  Lbt  of  Member  Insti¬ 
tutions,  1932,  VII,  58;  1933,  VIII,  105; 
1934,  IX,  65;  1935.x,  91-2 
New  Hope  for  the  Dull,  Raleigh  Schorling, 
IX,  333-44 

Newlon,  Jesse — Practical  Curriculum  Re¬ 
vision  in  the  High  Schoob,  I,  254-63;  How 
Standardizing  Agencies  Can  Best  Serve  the 
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Cause  of  Education  in  the  Future,  III, 
308-13 

Next  Step,  The  (presidential  address),  A.  A. 
Reed,  VIII,  191-205 

Nielsen,  Neil  C. — Broadening  and  Finding 
Courses  in  Twenty-Five  Michigan  Junior 
High  Schools,  I,  300-20 
Norlin,  George — The  Teacher  Again,  IV,  313- 

30 

Northwest  Association  of  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities,  List  of  Accredited  Institutions, 
1929,  IV,  27:  1930,  V,  6$;  1931,  VI,  60; 
1932,  VII,  58;  1933,  VIII,  104-s;  1934.  IX, 
1935)  X,  86;  Report  of  the  1935  Meet¬ 
ing  of,  C.  A.  Jessen,  I,  103;  Greetings  from 
the,  Phil  Soulen,  III,  39 
North  Central  Association  Deserves  its  High 
Rank,  Why  the,  J.  B.  Edmonson,  VIII, 

213-4 

Official  Proceedings,  see  Minutes 
Official  Roster  of  the  Association,  see  Roster 
Officials,  North  Central  Association  from 
191S-32,  VI,  330-1 

Ogbum,  W.  F.,  Future  Social  Trends  Affect¬ 
ing  Education,  IX,  373-8 
Oldfather,  C.  H. — Symposium  on  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Statement  of  Policy,  IX, 
316-21 

Orientation  Course,  Orienting  the,  W.  P. 
KissicL,  VII,  394-408 

Osborne,  R.  W. — A  Modified  Program  in 
Science  X,  259-64 
Our  Gallery,  II,  5 

Our  Youth  Problem,  G.  F.  Zook,  IX,  279-84 
Owens,  M.  R. — Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  IX,  20;  The  Causes  for 
Warning  and  Advising  High  Schoob,  X, 
422-16 

Pattern  High  School,  The  Relation  of,  to 
Scholastic  Success  in  College  Credits,  Harl 
R.  Douglass,  VI,  283-97 
Patin,  R.  B. — An  Innovation  in  a  Cleveland 
Suburb,  IX,  359-61;  An  Experiment  in 
Constructive  Thinking  with  Tenth  Grade 
Pupils,  X,  356-8 

Periodicals  for  the  College  Library,  VIII, 

425-43 

Pertinent  Facts  Concerning  the  Association, 
X,  403-6 

Physical  Education,  Curricula  Reports  on,  I, 
544-59:  see  Athletics 

Physics,  Curricula  Reports  on,  I,  515-26; 
^antitative  Standards  for,  A.  W.  Hurd, 
III,  589-614;  Reorganization  in,  A.  W. 
Hurd,  IV,  277-93;  Progress  Report  on  the 
Development  of  Teaching  Units  in  High 
School,  V,  257-93;  Additional  Studies  Re¬ 
lating  to,  A.  W.  Hurd,  V,  471-93;  Report  on 


the  Experimental  Use  of  Units  in,  A.  W. 
Hurd,  VI,  408-13 

Pierce,  Annie  E. — The  Teacher  and  the  Survey 
in  Music  in  Secondary  Schools,  VIII,  356-61 
Piscatorial  Research,  I,  374 
Poetry,  A  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Unit 
in  Lyric,  Mary  E.  Neblick  and  R.  L.  Ly¬ 
man,  V,  508-27 

Policies  for  the  Year  1933-34,  H.  M.  Wrb- 
ton,  VIII,  24-6 

Postgraduates,  Enrolled  in  North  Central 
Association  Schools  of  Illinob  and  Kansas 
During  1934-35,  A  Study  of,  J.  A.  Clem¬ 
ent,  J.  H.  Clement,  X,  448-55;  Students  En¬ 
rolled  in  Accredited  High  Schools  Outside 
Chicago  in  Illinois,  A  Study  of,  J.  A.  Clem¬ 
ent,  IX,  451-5 

Potthoff,  E.  F. — What  Combinations  of  Sub¬ 
jects  Constitute  the  Teaching  Load  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers,  X,  237-43 
Pottery  Making  for  High  Schools,  A  Practi¬ 
cal  Arts  Unit  in,  W.  G.  Whitford,  IX, 
443-50 

Pound,  Olivia — Applying  the  North  Central 
Association  Standards  to  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Secondary  School  Courses  in 
Latin,  IV,  262-6 

Practice  Teaching  in  the  Colleges  of  the 
North  Central  Association,  George  H.  Cole- 
bank,  III,  376-431 

Practical  Limitations  of  the  Experiment,  J.  E. 

Stonecipher,  IX,  352-5 
Practical  Arts  Unit,  A,  In  Pottery  Making  for 
High  Schools,  W.  G.  Whitford,  IX,  443-50 
Practices  Among  North  Central  Association 
Schools,  Some  Innovating,  X,  427-36 
Preparation  of  High  Schools  for  College,  An 
Experiment  in  the,  H.  H.  Ryan,  VII,  307-11 
Presidential  Addresses,  1927,  J.  D.  EUiff,  II, 
262-71;  1928,  W.  I.  Early,  III,  19-20;  1929, 
Retrospect  and  Outlook,  W.  I.  Early,  IV, 
185-92;  1930,  Teacher  Training  Institu¬ 
tions  and  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  W.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan,  V,  225-38;  1931,  Emergency  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  Educational  Administration, 
Merle  Prunty,  VI,  13-19;  1932,  The  New¬ 
est  Crisis  in  Education,  J.  B.  Edmonson, 
VII,  16-22;  1933,  The  Next  Step,  A.  A. 
Reed,  VIII,  191-205;  1934,  Differentiation 
of  Function,  H.  M.  Wriston,  IX,  140-8; 
2935)  Closer  Relations,  B.  L.  Stradley,  X, 
26-35 

Presidential  Address,  The  First,  VII,  372-4 
Principals’  Conference,  High  School,  VIII, 
380^1;  IX,  149-73;  X,  166-81 
Principal,  The,  As  He  Sees  It,  G.  W.  Willett, 

V,  403-5 
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Principals,  Responsibilities  Resting  on,  W.  C. 
Reavis,  VII,  327-8 

Private  School,  An  Experiment  in,  Flora  J. 
Cook,  IX,  256-8 

Proceedings,  see  Higher  Education,  Minutes, 
and  Secondary  Schools 

Professional  Training,  of  College  Teachers, 
M.  E.  Haggerty,  II,  108-23;  oI  High  School 
Teachers,  W.  C..  French,  II,  194-5  su'd  366- 
71 ;  III,  333-75 

Program  for  the  Annual  Meeting,  1927,  I, 
414-8;  1928,  II,  343-8;  1929,  III,  4S7-6i; 
1930,  IV,  468-72;  1931,  V,  444-9;  193a,  VI, 
332-6;  1934,  VIII,  413;  193s,  IX,  387-91; 
1936,  X,  407-8 

Progressive  Education  Association,  Report  of 
Progress  of  Inquiry  of,  W.  Aiken,  VII, 
321-3 

Project  Method  in  Education,  The,  Leona 
Spielman,  I,  378-85 

Proposed  New  Basis  for  the  Accrediting  of 
Higher  Institutions,  A.  VIII,  419-24 
Prunty,  Merle — Emergency  Economics  in 
Educational  Administration,  VI,  13-20; 
Introductory  Remarks,  Annual  Banquet, 
VII,  239;  Desirable  Changes  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Organization  of  Secondary  Schools, 
VII,  316-17;  Obligations  of  Secondary 
Schoob  to  Youth,  VII,  330-1 
Pushers  and  Pullers,  H.  B.  Heidelberg,  I, 
321-6 

Qualitative  Analysb  of  Curriculum  Methods 
Found  in  300  Courses  of  Study,  J.  A.  Clem¬ 
ent,  IX,  294-307 

Quantitative  Work  in  Englbh,  C.  0.  Davb, 
I,  221-42 

Quarterly,  North  Central  Association,  Two 
Years  of  the,  C.  O.  Davb,  III,  24-7;  The 
Third  Year  of  the,  C.  O.  Davb,  IV,  18-20; 
The  Fourth  Year  of,  V,  28;  Six  Years  of  the, 

VII,  168-71;  Report  of  the  Editor  of  the, 

VIII,  19;  IX,  12-13 

Rainey,  Homer  P. — ^The  Operation  of  the  New 
Standards,  VIII,  278-9;  The  Activities  of 
the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education,  VI,  8-9 

Rail,  E.  E. — Symposium  on  the  Application 
of  the  Statement  of  Policy,  X,  298-302 
Rammelkamp,  C.  H. — Faculty  Training  in 
Higher  Institutions,  IV,  226-9 
Randall,  OUs  E. — Remarks,  Annual  Banquet, 
VII,  247 

Reading  of  College  Freshmen,  High  School 
Libraries  and  the,  Alice  Horsfall,  VIII, 

491-4 

Reavb,  William  C. — Responsibilities  Resting 


on  Principals,  VII,  327-8;  Guidance  Pro¬ 
grams,  VIII,  465-74 

Reclassification  Procedure  in  Indianapolb,  I, 
394-S 

Reconstruction,  Need  of  Educational,  Thomas 
E.  Benner,  VII,  327 

Reed,  A.  A. — College  Entrance  Requirements, 
Report  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Re¬ 
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